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National Council of Welfare 
Brooke Claxton Building 
OTTAWA, Ontario K1A 0K9 
(613) 995-6265 


There is no poverty line for all of Canada. 
Three different definitions of poverty provide 
three methods for calculating poverty lines. 
Moreover each approach varies its poverty lines 
according, to. family, size, ‘sovin ‘fact. theneware 
three sets of poverty lines from which to choose. 


Statistics Canada 


The most widely used poverty lines are the 
"low income cut-offs" which Statistics Canada 
employes to produce statistics on the low-income 
population. Though Statistics Canada does not 
regard its low income cut-offs as official poverty 
lines, the National Council of Welfare follows common 
practice in using them as poverty lines. 


The low income cut-offs are based ona 
subsistence conception of poverty. When the 
low income cut-offs were last revised, Canadian 
households spent on average 42% of their income 
on food, clothing and shelter. Since poor families 
must devote an above-average proportion of their 
limited income to basic necessities, the cut-offs 
were set at levels where 62% of income (20 
percentage points above the average) went to the 
essentials of life. Any family or individual with 
an income at or below the relevant low income 
cut-off can be considered poor. 


To take into account two factors which 
affect living costs, Statistics Canada varies 
its low income cut-offs according to the size 
of the family unit and of the place of residence. 
There are seven categories of family size ranging 
from a single person to seven or more persons. 
Communities are divided into five groups according 
to population: metropolitan areas with half a 
million or more people (Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal), large cities 
(100,000 to 499,999), medium-sized cities 
(30,000 to 99,999), smaller centers (non- 
metropolitan cities of 15,000 to 30,000 and 
urban areas under 15,000) and rural areas (farm 


and non-farm). The result is a set of 35 poverty 
lines as shown in Table 1. 
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Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs 
are updated each year according to changes in the 
cost of living as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by 
the National Council of Welfare on the basis of 
a projected inflation rate of 12% for 1981. 


Canadian Council on Social Development 


Whereas the Statistics Canada approach 
defines family units as poor if they spend a 
large proportion of their income on essentials, 
the Canadian Council on Social Development's 
poverty lines are based on a measure of income 
inequality. Families and individuals are considered 
poor if they live on less than half of average 
income. 


The CCSD poverty lines are calculated in 
a simple manner that takes into account family 
size. The poverty line for a family of four is 
set at one-half of average family income. 
The poverty lines for households of different sizes 
are established by applying a weighting system 
in which a family unit of one person gets three 
points; a family of two, five points; a ‘family 
of three, six points; a family of four, seven points; 
a family of five, eight points; and each larger 
size family an additional point. Unlike Statistics 
Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty 
lines are not adjusted according to size 
of place of residence. 


Table 2 presents the estimated CCSD 
poverty lines for 1981. These were calculated 
by the National Council of Welfare on the basis 
of a projected average family income of $29,000 
iw 19st . 
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Senate Committee on Poverty 


A third set of poverty lines can be 
established using a method devised ten years 
ago by the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 
This approach blends elements from both the 
Statistics Canada and CCSD poverty lines. 


Like Statistics Canada's low income 
cut-offs, the Senate Committee poverty lines 
are based on a measure of expenditure rather 
than (as in the CCSD approach) simply on income. 
However the Senate Committee wanted to ensure 
that its poverty lines reflect an "adequate" 
rather than subsistence level of income, so it 
used National Health and Welfare monthly 
budget standards and other expenditure data 
to arrive at what it considered an acceptable 
income floor for basic necessities that was 
higher than that used by Statistics Canada. 

The poverty line was calculated in such a way 
that the income floor represented 70% of the 
poverty line. Though Statistics Canada and the 
Senate Committee each define as low-income 
those families which spend most of their 

income on food, clothing and shelter, the 
Senate Committee's method produces more 
generous poverty lines. 


The Senate Committee poverty lines are 
adjusted for family size according to the same 
formula as the CCSD poverty lines (three 
points for a family of one, five for a 
family of two, and so on) but do not vary 
by community size. The Senate Committee 
poverty lines are updated each year by means 
of a rather complex technique that measures 
changes in average living standards (based on 
after-tax personal income). 


Table 2 presents the National Council of 
Welfare's estimates of the Senate Committee 
poverty lines for 1981. Because it is difficult 
to project the different components of the 
updating formula, we have adopted the CCSD's 
simpler technique of setting the Senate 
Committee poverty lines at 56% of average 
family income. (Senate Committee poverty lines 
usually work out to around 56% of average 
family income). 


Comparing the Poverty Lines 


Table 2 also presents the Statistics 
Canada low income cut-offs to allow a 
comparison of the three sets of poverty 
lines. Since the Statistics Canada poverty 
lines vary according to community as well as 
family size, we show both the range of 
poverty lines (from the lowest for rural 
areas to the highest for metropolitan centers) 
and, to permit direct comparison with the 
CCSD and Senate Committee poverty lines, 
the mid-range Statistics Canada poverty 
lines (for communities with a population 
er, 30 O00: ce; 997999) « 


The CCSD and Senate Committee poverty 
lines exceed the Statistics Canada lines 
with the one exception of the low income 
cut-off for single persons living in the 
largest cities, which is slightly higher than 
the comparable CCSD figure though still below 
the Senate Committee line. The Senate 
Committee poverty lines are the most 
generous of the three sets. 
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SEUILS ESTIMATIFS POUR 1981 
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TABLEAU 1 


SEUILS DES FAIBLES REVENUS DE STATISTIQUE CANADA - 
MONTANTS ESTIMATIFS POUR 1981 
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There is no poverty line for all of Canada. 
Three different definitions of poverty provide 
three methods for calculating poverty lines. 
Moreover each approach varies its poverty lines 
according to family size, «so in fact there-are 
three sets of poverty lines from which to choose. 


Statistics Canada 


The most widely used poverty lines are the 
"low income cut-offs" which Statistics Canada 
employs to produce statistics on the low-income 
population. Though Statistics Canada does not 
regard its low income cut-offs as official poverty 
lines, the National Council of Welfare follows common 
practice in using them as poverty lines. 


The low income cut-offs are based ona 
subsistence conception of poverty. When the 
low income cut-offs were last revised, Canadian 
households spent on average 42% of their income 
on food, clothing and shelter. Since poor families 
must devote an above-average proportion of their 
limited income to basic necessities, the cut-offs 
were set at levels where 62% of income (20 
percentage points above the average) went to the 
essentials of life. Any family or individual with 
an income at or below the relevant low income 
cut-off can be considered poor. 


To take into account two factors which 
affect living costs, Statistics Canada varies 
its low income cut-offs according to the size 
of the family unit and of the place of residence. 
There are seven categories of family size ranging 
from a single person to seven or more persons. 
Communities are divided into five groups according 
to population: metropolitan areas with half a 
million or more people (Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal), large cities 
(100,000 to 499,999), medium-sized cities 
(30,000 to 99,999), smaller centers (non- 
metropolitan. cities of 157,000 co, 302000 ana 
urban areas under 15,000) and rural areas (farm 
and non—farm). The result is) a ‘set of 35. poverty 
lines as shown in Table l. 
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Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs 
are updated each year according to changes in the 
cost of living as measured by the Con’sumer Price 
Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by 
the National Council of Welfare on the basis of 
a projected inflation rate of 11.5% for 1982. 


Canadian Council on Social Development 


Whereas the Statistics Canada approach 
defines family units as poor if they spend a 
large proportion of their income on essentials, 
the Canadian Council on Social Development's 
poverty lines are based on a measure of income 
inequality. Families and individuals are considered 
poor if they live on less than half of average 
income. 


The CCSD poverty lines are calculated in 
a simple manner that takes into account family 
size. The poverty line for a family of four is 
set at one-half of average family income. 
The poverty lines for households of different sizes 
are established by applying a weighting system 
in which a family unit of one person gets three 
points; a family of two, five points; a family 
of three, six points; a family of four, seven points; 
a family of five, eight points; and each larger 
size family an additional point. Unlike Statistics 
Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty 
lines are not adjusted according to size of 
place of residence. 


Table 2 presents the estimated CCSD 
poverty lines for 1982. These were calculated 
by the National Council of Welfare on the basis 
of a projected average family income of $32,000 
in’ 1982. 
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Senate Committee on Poverty 


A third set of poverty lines can be 
established using a method devised ten years 
ago by the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 
This approach blends elements from both the 
Statistics Canada and CCSD poverty lines. 


Like Statistics Canada's low income 
cut-offs, the Senate Committee poverty lines 
are based on a measure of expenditure rather 
than (as in the CCSD approach) simply on income. 
However the Senate Committee wanted to ensure 
that its poverty lines reflect an "adequate" 
rather than subsistence level of income, so it 
used National Health and Welfare monthly 
budget standards and other expenditure data 
to arrive at what it considered an acceptable 
income floor for basic necessities that was 
higher than that used by Statistics Canada. 

The poverty line was calculated in such a way 
that the income floor represented 70% of the 
poverty line. Though Statistics Canada and the 
Senate Committee each define as low-income 
those families which spend most of their 

income on food, clothing and shelter, the 
Senate Committee's method produces more 
generous poverty lines. 


The Senate Committee poverty lines are 
adjusted for family size according to the same 
formula as the CCSD poverty lines (three 
points for a family of one, five for a 
family of two, andyso on) ™but"do not vary 
by community size. The Senate Committee 
poverty lines are updated each year by means 
of a rather complex technique that measures 
changes in average living standards (based on 
after-tax personal income). 


See 


Table 2 presents the National Council of 
elfare's estimates of the Senate Committee 
@merty lines for 1982. Because it is difficult to 
roject the different components of the updating 
ormula, we have adopted the CCSD's simpler 
echnigue of setting the Senate Committee poverty 
ines at 56% of average family income. (Senate 
ommittee poverty lines usually work out to around 
% of average family income). 


omparing the Poverty Lines 


Table 2 also presents the Statistics Canada 
ow income cut-offs to allow a comparison of the 
hree sets of poverty lines. Since the Statistics 
anada poverty lines vary according to community 
s well as family size, we show both the range 
f poverty lines (from the lowest for rural areas 
o the highest for metropolitan centers) and, 

Oo permit direct comparison with the CCSD and 
enate Committee poverty lines, the mid-range 
tatistics Canada poverty lines (for communities 
gaa population of 30,000 to 99,999). 


The CCSD and Senate Committee poverty 
ines exceed the Statistics Canada lines with the 
xception of the low income cut-offs for single 
ersons and families of four living in the largest 
ities, which are slightly higher than the 
omparable CCSD figures though still below the 
enate Committee lines. The Senate Committee 
Ooverty lines are the most generous of the three 
ees. 
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TABLEAU 2 


COMPARAISON DES SEUILS DE PAUVRETE DE STATISTIQUE | CANADA, 
DU CONSEIL CANADIEN DE DEVELOPPEMENT SOCIAL ET DU COMITE DU SENAT a 
SEUILS ESTIMATIFS POUR 1982 
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TABLEAU 1 


SEUILS DES FAIBLES REVENUS DE STATISTIQUE CANADA - 
MONTANTS ESTIMATIFS POUR 1982 
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Introduction 


Last January the National Council of Welfare published 
Measuring Poverty: 1982 poverty lines. This pamphlet defined 
and estimated three sets of poverty lines - Statistics Canada's 
low income cut-offs, the Canadian Council on Social Development's 


poverty lines, and those from the Senate Committee on Poverty. 


In June of 1982, Statistics Canada announced a revision 
of its low income lines. In addition, the Canadian Council on 
Social Development recently launched a review of its poverty 


lines. 


To take these developments into account, this paper 
presents the National Council of Welfare's estimates of the 
revised Statistics Canada low income cut-offs for 1982. We do 
not provide estimates of the Canadian Council on Social 
Development's poverty lines since they are under review; future 
issues of Measuring Poverty will include them once they become 
available. We have dropped the Senate Committee's poverty lines 


because they are difficult to estimate and are rarely used. 


Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the 
low income cut-offs which Statistics Canada employs to produce 
data on the low-income population. Though Statistics Canada 
does not regard its low income cut-offs as poverty lines, the 
National Council of Welfare follows common practice in using 


them as poverty lines. 
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The low income cut-offs are based on a subsistence 
conception of poverty. The most recent survey of family 
expenditure (for 1978) found that Canadian families spend on 
average 38.5 percent of their income on food, clothing and 
shelter. Since low-income families must devote an above-average 
proportion of their limited income to basic necessities, the 
cut-offs shown in Table 1 were set at levels where, on average, 
58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points above the average) 
go to the essentials of life. Any family or single person with 
an income at or below the relevant poverty line is defined as 


low-income. 


A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To 
take into account two factors which affect living costs, 
Statistics Canada varies its low income cut-offs according to the 


size of the household and of the place of residence. 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from 
a single person to seven or more persons. Communities are 
divided into five groups according to population: metropolitan 
areas with half a million or more people (Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa-Hull, Montreal, 
and Quebec), large cities (100,000 to 499,999), medium-sized 
cities (30,000 to 99,999), smaller centers (cities of 15,000 
to 30,000 and small urban areas under 15,000) and rural areas 
(both farm and non-farm). The result is a set of 35 poverty 


lines as shown in Table l. 


The higher poverty lines shown in the two left-hand 
columns in Table 1 apply to most Canadians. Well over half of 


families live in urban centers with 100,000 or more residents 
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(40 percent in metropolitan areas of more than 500,000, another 
16 percent in large cities of 100,000 - 500,000). More than 

64 percent of single persons live in large urban centers 

(47 percent in metropolitan areas, 17 percent in large cities 
of 100,000 ~ 500;,000)-. 


The Poverty Lines in Context 


The poverty lines establish the upper limit of the 
low-income population. Most poor Canadians - all welfare 
recipients, almost all minimum wage workers, and the majority 
of single elderly persons - live on incomes that are hundreds 
and more often thousands of dollars under the poverty line. 
Eighty percent of low-income families are 10 to 20 percent 
below the poverty line. Three-quarters of low-income single 
persons have incomes that are more than 20 percent under the 


poverty line. 


Poor Canadians have incomes substantially below average. 
The poverty line for a family of four is about half of the 
average income for a family of four. The low-income line for 
a Single person living in a metropolitan area is approximately 
45 percent of the 1982 average industrial wage. Keep in mind 
that most poor people have incomes that are significantly less 
than the poverty line, so that the income gap between them 


and the average Canadian is even wider. 


Updating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated 
each year according to changes in the cost of living as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculat- 
ed by the National Council of Welfare on the basis of a projected 


titlebton rate of Ll,S percent for 1982. 
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Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the 
"low income cut-offs" which Statistics Canada employs to produce 
data on the low-income population. Though Statistics Canada 
does not regard its low income cut-offs as poverty lines, the 
National Council of Welfare follows common practice in using 


them as poverty lines. 


The most recent survey of family expenditure (for 1978) 
found that Canadian families spend on average 38.5 percent of 
their income on food, clothing and shelter. Since poor families 
devote an above-average proportion of their limited income to 
basic eCee tes = the low income cut-offs are set at levels 
where, on average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points 
above the average) go to the essentials of iWiee ser Any family or 
Single person with an income at or below the relevant poverty 


line is defined as low-income. 


Income is defined aS money income received by all 
family members 15 years and older from the following sources: 
wages and salaries (before deductions for taxes, pensions, etc.), 
net income from self-employment, investment income (interest, 
dividends, rental income, etc.), government transfer payments 
(e.g., Family Allowances, the Child Tax Credit, Old Age Security, 
provincial tax credits), pensions (e.g., retirement pensions, 
annuities and superannuation) and miscellaneous income (e.g., 


scholarships, alimony) ...* 


A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To 
take into account two factors which affect living costs, 
Statistics. Canada, varies. vts, low. income. icut-offs according to 


the size of the household and of the place of residence. 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from 
a single person to seven or more persons. Communities are 
divided into five groups. according to population; metropoli vas 
areas with half a million or more people (Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Calgary,.Winnipeg,,. Hamitton,. Toronto ,, Qttawa-HullaMontreal, 
and Quebec), large cities (100,000 to 499,999), medium-sized 
cities. (30.000. to 99,999.) smaller, centeus.s(cities sor. 15,000 
to 30,000 and small urban areas under 15,000) and rural areas 
(both farm and aor Pat The result is a set of 35 poverty 


lines as sshown an, Tabled. 


The higher poverty lines shown in the two left-hand 
columns of Table 1 apply to most Canadians. Well over half of 
families live in urban centers with 100,000 or more residents 
(40 percent in metropolitan areas of more than 500,000, another 
L6. percent,,in Largercities of, 100,000, -t0,.500:, 000) tea :S bxtye—fous 
percent of single persons live in large urban centers 
(47 percent in metropolitan areas, 17 percent in large cities 
ted. 0:07, 0:00 ab0 500,000) .> 


Estimating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated each 
year according to the change in the cost of living as measured 


by the Consumer Price Index. The figures in Table 1 were 


calculated by the National Council of Welfare on the basis of 


a projected inflation rate of 7 percent for 1983. 


If the average Consumer Price Index for 1983 turns out 
to be more than 7 percent higher than 1982, then the actual 
poverty lines will be higher than our estimates. Conversely, 
a 1983 inflation rate below 7 percent will produce actual poverty 
lines that are lower than those shown in Table 1. Previous 
National Council of Welfare estimates have proved very close to 


the actual poverty lines. 


Table 2 gives the actual low income cut-offs for 1980, 
PPS leand. 1982: 


Bue etoveLty, Uines.10,. Context 


In response to those who believe Statistics Canada's 
low-income lines are too high, it is worth pointing out that 
alternative measures produce higher poverty lines. The Canadian 
Council on Social Development, which sets its poverty line at 
one-half of average family income, recently published a set of 
poverty line estimates for 1982 that for the most part exceeded 
Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs (the latter were higher 
only for single persons living in cities with 100,000 or more 
residents). The Special Senate Committee on Poverty's low-income 
lines are substantially above those of Statistics Canada; the 
Senate Committee lines for families of two or more range from 13 
to 27 percent higher than Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs 


for metropolitan areas. 


A recent national survey by Health and Welfare Canada 


found that single elderly persons reported an average after-tax 


income of $8,722 as necessaly "to cover essential needs" 

in 1981 - higher than the Statistics Canada low-income lines for 
one person, which in 1981 ranged from €57949 [On vuLal, aLede 

CO Ss, 04>) Lor thie targesc aTeraee? This finding is significant 
im two ways. FLEest,, LU Snows what a sizeable segment of the 
population itself regards as a minimally adequate income, as 
opposed to a poverty line determined externally according to a 
formula. Moreover the survey indicates that, at least in the 
eyes of elderly Canadians, the Statistics Canada low-income lines 


are anything but generous. 


In any event, the debate over what is the "right' povert™ 
line and the 'real' number of poor people contributes little Le 
anything to an understanding of the economic situation of low- 
income Canadians. Poverty lines only establish the upper 1imis 
of the low-income population. Most poor Canadians - all welfare 
recipients, almost all minimum wage workers, and the majority 
of single elderly persons - live on incomes that are hundreds 
and more often thousands of dollars under the poverty line. Few 


people would regard these incomes as adequate by any standard. 


Take, aS san _14lustracieu, daSinglesmorherson welfare 
who supports two children and lives inthe largest Gity.in 
her province. Her family's total income from provincial 
social assistance and federal family allowances and child tax 
credits ranges from one-half to two-thirds of the poverty 
line, depending on her provincesoL residence... tt ishe lives 
in Toronto, her income in 1982 was about $9,230, which represents 
just 64 percent of the amount the Social Planning Counc. L.or 
Metropolitan Toronto considers necessary for her family 
to maintain. "an adequate.but_modest..standard of ieee 


The average family income for 1982 was approximately $32,000 - 


three and a half times the single mothers's income from 


welfare and federal child benefits. 


The provincial minimum wage ranges from $3.50 an 
hour in Ontario to $4.25 an hour in Saskatchewan. A 
worker in New Brunswick paid the minimum wage ($3.80 an 
hour) wil net 37,106ei19) 1983 if he orsshe has a full-time, 
year-round sab.” This income is below the poverty line 
for one person everywhere except for rural areas of the 
province, where net minimum wage earnings are just $54 
above the poverty line. If the minimum wage worker supports 
a spouse, the family will fall $1,606 to $4,330 short of 


the poverty line depending on the size of its community. 


Single elderly Canadians run a very high risk of 
poverty. An estimated 61.2 percent were poor at last 
count.* Seventy percent of poor aged single persons have 


incomes 20 percent or more below the poverty line. 


Poor Canadians have incomes substantially below 
average. The poverty line for a family of four is less than 
half of the average income for a family of fours aa The low- 
income line for a single person living in a metropolitan 
area is 44 percent of the average industrial wages Keep 
in mind that most poor people have incomes that are signif- 
icantly less than the poverty line, so that the income gap 


between them and the average Canadian is even wider. 
Poverty Statistics 


Statistics Canada's low-income lines are used to 


produce annual data on the size and characteristics of 


Canada's low-income population. The most recent available 
statistics, for 1981, are presented in the National 


Council of Welfare"s report Poverty int Canada. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Families and unattached individuals (i.e. persons living 
alone or in a household where they are not related to 
the other members) in the lowest income decile (i.e. 

the bottom 10 percent of the income ladder) devoted 60 
percent of their income to food, clothing and shelter 

in 1978, the most recent year for which data is available. 
Those in the next-to-the-lowest decile spent on average 
Doh Del CON... Ol. nei MtCOMme.ONn.LOOdys CLlOthiud «and 
shelter. For each higher decile, the proportion of 
income spent on necessities was lower; family units in 
the highest 10 percent devoted 32.7 percent of their 
income to food, clothing and shelter, or just over half 
of what the poorest families and unattached individuals 
spent. Our calculations are based on expenditure data 
presented in Statistics Canada .-Familycexpenditure 

in Canada, Volume 3, All Canada: Urban and Rural 1978 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1982), 
Tables 2,. 


See Statistics Canada, "Revision of Low Income Cut-offs", 
Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 (Ottawa: 


Minte.e trom Supply and SérvicessCanada , 1962) Soop. 120= 


NBA 


Sede ttCo sceladda.. ITCOMe.Dda StEIOULLONS DY o1Ze ,1n 


Canadas, relimimaty bo timates, 98 l (Ottawa. Minister 
Sf. Supp and sceLyviGes—Canddadi, 19,82) 2D sl Si 


Census metropolitan area figures are from the 1981 
Census. 


Estimates based on the 1976 Census. See Statistics 
Canada, Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1982), 
Deals On: 


The Canadian Council on Social Development currently sets 
Lts-poverty..tine—for-a-family -of=three—at-one—-half of 
average family income. Its poverty lines for families 
of different sizes are established by applying a 
weighting system in which a family unit of one person 
gets. three points;! a tatily-ofetwo,.tivexpoints; a 
fami.y OL-timec, six points; a Lamity Of four, seven 
Polite a Lan y aot eye, ©l1Ont DOtmts; gait cacn larger 
si zerramiiy an .doaitional point. Unlike Statistics 
Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty lines 

are not adjusted according to size of place of residence. 


The CCSD has estimated its 1982 poverty lines as 
follows: $7,975 form@apranmry cf ones $15 7202) cored 
family (of two; .$15,S5U2ror, threes stile cbs tere tour- 
$21,266. for, five:, $2300 25oulOr Six anGl 2b oe aso 

a family of seven. Table 2 in our paper shows that 
Statistics Canada's 1982 low income cut-offs for one 
person were $8,914 for a metropolitan area and $8,465 
for.a city .of L007; 000" —™4o0 (Soo but  eHey were, Lower 
than the CCSD line in the case of smaller communities 
(the. CCSD. Llineiwasus £79 />amthea Stati Stics sCandda lanes 
were $7,941 for a-communi ty .0f.30;,000 —..997.999)..37 , 342 
for urban centers under 30,000, and. $6,591 for_rural 
areas). The CCSD's estimates of the 1982 Senate 
Committee on Poverty lines are $8,932 for a family 
Unit .of ones. $4, 60: /e.or  two-we/, so4etor Lorec: 
$20,841 Lon foure $25,586. (Ot wuabyes 2926, 1060 «OL SUK 
and. $29,773 tor.a fami ly ef seven. See David P. Ross, 
The-Canadian Fact Book on Poverty .« 1983 AToOronto: 

The Canadian Council on Social Development Series, 
James Lorimer and? Company, “Pubiasners;7@i9¢e)yy,a1p. °- 


It should be noted that the 1982 Statistics Canada 
poverty lines estimated by the CCSD were based on 

the revised (1969) low income cut-offs that have since 
been revised again according to family expenditure 
data for 1978. The reader showld consult Table,Z in 
this (i.e. National Council of Welfare) document for 
the final revised (1978) Statistics Canada low-income 


lines for 1982. More up-to-date poverty statistics 
than those presented in The Canadian Fact Book on 
Poverty — 1983; (whach actuallyeqives date mainly for 


1979) are available in the National Council of Welfare 
report Poverty in Canada. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development has 
established a task force to review and improve its 
poverty lines (see CCSD Press Release, February 8, 
E933). 


Ineome Security Programs Branch. JResules og) tie 

Survey of Old Age Security and Canada Pension Plan 
Retirement Benefit Recipients, July 1981 (Ottawa: 
Healthivand WeltaresCanada, 1982), pp. ll=8254 This 
study found that respondents reported an average of 
$10,622 as an adequate income for 1981, where adequate 
was defined as "income (after taxes) necessary to cover 
essential needs". However since this figure included 
persons in couples as well as those living on their 
own, we calculated an amount of $8,722 for one person 


LO 


ise 


es 


- ll - 


by averaging the results for elderly respondents who 
were never married, divorced and widowed. The income 
suggested as adequate by married persons surveyed - 
$11,976 —- is $1,362. higher than the highest Statistics 
Canada poverty line for two-person families in 1981. 


Welfare income calculations were performed by the 
National Council of Welfare. The Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto suggests that a mother 
with two children aged 3 and 8 needed $14,469 in 1982 
for an adequate living standard. The Social Planning 
Council's standards of adequacy are determined by 
committees of persons knowledgeable about the costs of 
food, clothing, shelter, health and personal care, 
transportation, household maintenance and other 
expenditures required to maintain an adequate living 
Stendarduan  roronto. See Social Planning, Comneil, of 
Metropolitans Toronto, "The Underfunding of,Social 

Beet stance Program im Ontario”, Social iintopac 

VO. eNo..3,aJuly, 1982, Table 3 4), See, also,,the 

Social Planning Council Guides for Family Budgeting 
LVBomALOLONcCO: soOClal, Planning Council of Metropolitan 
LOrONntOgs L983) . 


Gross earnings are calculated on the basis of $3.80 
an hour, 40 hours a week and 52 weeks a year. Net 
earnings are gross earnings less Canada Pension Plan 
contributions, Unemployment Insurance premiums, and 
federal and provincial income tax. 


Statistics Canada. Income: Distributions: by size in 
Canada: Preliminary Estimates, 1981 (Ottawa: Minister 
Stestpply andkServices Canada, 1982).,: p.25.m. Data 
based on revised (1978) low income cut-offs. 


Phe: poverty Aanesyfor a family of fourn)livanguanma 
metropolitan center was $16,361 in 1981, which represents 
48 percent of the 1981 average income of $33,840 fora 
fatty, of. fours. «Forpacfamily of foursdivingpan arcuty 
with 100,000 to 499,999 residents, the 1981 poverty 

line was $15,549, or 46 percent of the average income 

for a four-person family. 


The poverty line for a single person living ina 
metropolitan center was $8,045 in 1981, or 43.5 percent 
of the 1981 industrial composite wage ($18,475). 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


a 


The National Council of Welfare was established by 
the Government Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens’ advisory 
body to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. Its man- 
date is to advise the Minister on matters pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across 
Canada and appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private 
citizens and serve in their personal capacities rather than as 
representatives of organizations or agencies. The membership of 
the Council includes past and present welfare recipients, publi¢ 
housing tenants and other low-income citizens, as well as lawyers, 
professors, social workers and others involved in voluntary 
service associations, private welfare agencies, and social work 
education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare have dealt 
with income security, taxation, the working poor, children in 
poverty, single-parent families, social employment, social 
services, community organization, nutrition, legal aid/legal 
services, low-income consumers, poor people's groups and poverty 
coverage in the press. 
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Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the "low income 
cut-offs" which Statistics Canada employs to produce data on the low-income 
population. Though Statistics Canada does not regard its low income cut-offs as 
poverty lines, the National Council of Welfare follows common practice in using 
them as poverty lines. 


The latest survey of family expenditure (for 1978) found that 
Canadian families spend on average 38.5 percent of their income on food, 
clothing and shelter. Since poor families devote an above-average proportion of 
their limited income to basic necessities, ! the low income cut-offs are set at 
levels where, on average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points above the 
average) go to the essentials of life. Any family or single person with an 


income at or below the relevant poverty line is defined as low-income. 


Income is defined aS money income received by all family members 15 
years and older from the following sources: wages and salaries (before 
deductions for taxes, pensions, etc.), net income from self-employment, 
investment income (interest, dividends, rental income, etc.), government 
transfer payments (e.g., Family Allowances, the Child Tax Credit, Old Age 
Security, provincial tax credits), pensions (e.g., retirement pensions, 
annuities and superannuation) and miscellaneous income (e.g., scholarships, 
alimony).° Thus the poverty lines are based on gross rather than net 
(after-tax) income. 


A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To take into 
account two factors which affect living costs, Statistics Canada varies its low 
income cut-offs according to the size of the household and of the place of 
residence. 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from a single person 
to seven or more persons. Communities are divided into five groups according to 
population: metropolitan areas with half a million or more residents 
(Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec City), large cities (100,000 to 499,999), medium-sized cities (30,000 to 
99,999), smaller centers (cities of 15,000 to 30,000 and small urban areas under 
15,000) and rural areas (both farm and non-farm).¢ The result is a set of 35 


poverty lines as shown in Table l. 


The higher poverty lines shown in the first three columns of Table 1 
apply to more than half of the population: six in ten Canadians live in cities 
of 30,000 or more. Of these, 41.2 percent are in metropolitan centers (half a 
million or more), 10.5 percent in large cities (100,000 to 499,999) and 8.2 
percent in medium-sized cities (30,000 to 99,999). Of the remainder, 15.8 
percent are in cities and town with less than 30,000 residents and 24.3 percent 


live in rural areas. 


Estimating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated each year 
according to the change in the cost of living as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by the National Council of 
Welfare on the basis of a projected inflation rate of 5 percent for 1984, 


If the average Consumer Price Index for 1984 turns out to be more than 
5 percent higher than 1983, then the actual 1984 poverty lines will be higher 
than our estimates. Conversely, a 1984 inflation rate below 5 percent will 
produce final poverty lines that are lower than those shown in Table l. 
Previous National Council of Welfare estimates have proved very close to the 
actual poverty lines. 


Table 2 gives the low income cut-offs for 1980 through 1983. 


The Poverty Lines in Context 


In response to those who believe Statistics Canada's low-income lines 
are too high, it is worth pointing out that alternate measures produce higher 
poverty lines. The Canadian Council on Social Development, which sets its 
poverty line at one-half of average family income, published a set of poverty 
line estimates for 1982 that for the most part exceeded Statistics Canada's low 
income cut-offs (the latter were higher only for single persons living in cities 
with 100,000 or more residents). The Special Senate Committee on Poverty's 
low-income lines are substantially above those of Statistics Canada; the Senate 
Committee lines for families of two or more range from 13 to 27 percent higher 


than Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs for metropolitan areas.© 


A recent national survey by Health and Welfare Canada found that aged 
Canadians reported an average after-tax income of $10,600 as necessary "to cover 
essential needs" in 1981 - substantially higher than the Statistics Canada 
low-income lines for one person, which in 1981 ranged from $5,949 for rural 
areas to $8,045 for the largest cities.’ This finding is significant in two 
ways. First, it shows what a sizeable segment of the population itself regards 
as a minimally adequate income, as opposed to a poverty line determined 
according to a formula. Moreover the survey indicates that, at least in the 
eyes of elderly Canadians, the Statistics Canada low-income lines are anything 
but generous. 


In any event, the debate over what is the right poverty line and 

the real number of poor people contributes little if anything to an 
understanding of the economic situation of low-income Canadians. Poverty lines 
Only establish the upper limit of the low-income population. Most poor 
Canadians - all welfare recipients, almost all minimum wage workers, and the 
majority of single elderly persons and single-parent families led by women - 
live on incomes that are hundreds and more often thousands of dollars under the 
* poverty line. Few people would regard these incomes as adequate by any 
standard. 


Take, as an illustration, a single mother on welfare who supports one 
child and lives in the largest city in her province. Her family's total income 
from provincial social assistance and federal family allowances and the child 
tax credit ranges from 57 percent to 80 percent of the poverty line, depending 
On her province of residence. If she lives in Toronto, her income in 1983 was 
about $7,500, which represents just 60 percent of the amount the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto considers necessary for her family to maintain 


"an adequate but modest" standard of living.® 


The provincial minimum wage ranges from $3.50 an hour for federal 
employees to $4.25 an hour in Saskatchewan. A worker in New Brunswick paid the 
minimum wage ($3.80 an hour) will net $7,213 in 1984 from a full-time, 
year-round job.2 This income is below the poverty line for one person 
everywhere in the province. Even in Saskatchewan, the province with the highest 
minimum wage, a full-time worker earning the minimum rate would net only $7,770, 
placing him under the poverty line everywhere except for rural areas, where he 
would end up just $450 above the poverty line. 


Unattached elderly Canadians (i.e., those who live alone or in a 
household where they are not related to other members) run a very high risk of 
poverty. An estimated 57.7 percent were poor at last count.29 Half of 
women who are single parents raise their children on an income below the 


poverty line. }! 


Approximately four million Canadians - one in six - lived on low 
incomes in 1982, the most recent year for which data is available. This 
estimate represents a substantial increase of half a million men, women and 
children over 1981. The risk of poverty went up for families, especially those 
led by women and young people and those with children to support (the poverty 
rate for families with four or more children went from one in four in 1981 to 


one in three in 1982). About 1.2 million children are in low-income families. 


Poor Canadians have incomes substantially below average. The poverty 
line for a family of four is less than half of the average income for a family 
of four. !2 The low-income line for a single person living in a metropolitan 
area is 44 percent of the average industrial wage. Keep in mind that most 
poor people have incomes that are significantly less than the poverty line, so 
that the income gap between them and the average Canadian is even wider. 


Poverty Statistics 


Statistics Canada's low-income lines are used to produce annual data 
on the size and characteristics of Canada's low-income population. The most 
recent available statistics, for 1982, are analyzed in the National Council of 


Welfare's report A Poverty Profile. 
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Table 2 


Statistics Canada Revised (1978) 
Low Income Cut-Offs, 1980 to 1983 


500,000 100,000 - 30,000 - Less than 
and over 499 ,999 99 ,999 30 ,000 Rural 
Family 
Size 1980 
t bo LOZ $ 6,792 ny ComysyAl $ 5,890 $ 5,289 
2 9,436 8,955 8,355 Tef53 6,912 
3 AS sag 2 11,961 aie WAS) 10,398 9,256 
4 14,545 ReSy 26. 12:9 22 12,020 10,699 
5 16,949 16,047 14,966 13,943 12,441 
6 Teor 17,490 16,348 15,206 135583 
7 or more 20,5375 195293 18,031 16,769 14,966 
1981 
1 $ 8,045 $ 7,640 b Sa kA ANY $ 6,626 $ 5,949 
2 10,614 AM Oba Ov As) 9,398 ate irae (OES 
3 14,198 135-455 125.7 2 E097 10,412 
4 16,361 15,549 14,536 lesa 122035 
3 19,066 105 16.635 15,684 13,995 
6 20,823 19,674 18,390 Li LU ine wrar gE!) 
7 or more 22,919 Maing h Gye QUe2os 18 ,863 165335 
1982 
1 $ 8,914 $ 8,466 $ 7,941 Ne $ 6,592 
2 Fs Gael ot ya es ty 10,414 9,663 8,615 
3 RW 14,909 13,934 12,961 Mey 
4 18129 i Oy paaiaved) Wey RON? 14,982 15.530 
5 (A WAS 20,002 18,654 Lied Lea oUe 
6 ree ex OV Be 21,800 CUS ta, 18,953 16,930 
7 or more 29,390 24,047 22,475 20,901 18,654 
1983 
1 $ 9,429 $ 8,955 $ 8,400 $ 7,766 $ 6,973 
2 12,441 11,807 1) O16 ih peo DIES) 
3 16,641 Lda 0 (1 i ey Abe, ed LO 12,204 
4 NIE ee fd RSA) 1/4038 15,848 14,107 
5 22 34d Cll bs TOL Oe 18,384 16,403 
6 24,407 23,060 y13 WSN) 20,048 17,909 
7 or more 26 ,864 Loe 23,774 Conte 19,732 


mene 
FOOTNOTES 


Families and unattached individuals (i.e., persons living alone or in a 
household where they are not related to the other members) in the lowest 
income decile (i.e., the bottom 10 percent of the income ladder) devoted 60 
percent of their income to food, clothing and shelter in 1978, the most 
recent year for which data is available. Those in the next-to-the-1lowest 
decile spent on average 53.7 percent of their income on food, clothing and 
Shelter. For each higher decile, the proportion of income spent on 
necessities was lower; family units in the highest 10 percent devoted 32.7 
percent of their income to food, clothing and shelter, or just over half of 
what the poorest families and unattached individuals spent. Our 
calculations are based on expenditure data presented in Statistics Canada, 


Family Expenditure in Canada, Volume 3, All Canada: Urban and Rural 1978 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1982), Table 2. 
See Statistics Canada, "Revision of Low Income Cut-offs", Income 


Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 
Services Canada, 1982), pp. 120-128. 

Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: Preliminar 
Estimates, 1982 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1983), 


Demies 


Census metropolitan area estimates for 1983 are from Statistics Canada 
Daily (October 24, 1983), p. 4. 


Statistics Canada. 1981 Census of Canada Vol. 1 - Population: Age, sex and 
marital status (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1982), 
Table 6. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development currently sets its poverty line 
for a family of three at one-half of average family income. Its poverty 
lines for families of different sizes are established by applying a 
weighting system in which a family unit of one person gets three points; a 
family of two, five points; a family of three, six points; a family of four, 
seven points; a family of five, eight points; and each larger size family an 
additional point. Unlike Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD 
poverty lines are not adjusted according to size of place of residence. 


The CCSD estimated its 1982 poverty lines as follows: $7,975 for a family 
of one; $13,292 for a family of two; $15,950 for three; $18,608 for four; 
$21,266 for five; $23,925 for six; and $26,583 for a family of seven. Table 
2 in our paper shows that Statistics Canada's 1982 low income cut-offs for 
one person were $8,914 for a metropolitan area and $8,465 for a city of 
100,000 - 499,999, but they were lower than the CCSD line in the case of 
smaller communities (the CCSD line was $7,975; the Statistics Canada lines 
were $7,941 for a community of 30,000 - 99,999, $7,342 for urban centers 
under 30,000, and $6,591 for rural areas). The CCSD's estimates of the 1982 


9. 


Senate Committee on Poverty lines are $8,932 for a family unit of one; 
$14,887 for two; $17,864 for three; $20,841 for four; $23,818 for five; 
$26,796 for six; and $29,773 for a family of seven. See David P. Ross, 


The Canadian Fact Book on Poverty - 1983 (Toronto: The Canadian Council 
on Social Development Series, James Lorimer and Company, Publishers, 1983), 


D.. ets 


It should be noted that the 1982 Statistics Canada poverty lines estimated 
by the CCSD were based on the revised (1969) low income cut-offs that have 
Since been revised again according to family expenditure data for 1978. The 
reader should consult Table 2 in this (i.e., National Council of Welfare) 
document for the final revised (1978) Statistics Canada low-income lines for 
1982. More up-to-date poverty statistics than those presented in The 


Canadian Fact Book on Poverty - 1983 (which actually gives data mainly for 
1979) are available from the National Council of Welfare. 
The Canadian Council on Social Development has established a task force to 


review and improve its poverty lines (see CCSD Press Release, February 8, 
1983). 


Income Security Programs Branch. Survey of Old Age Security and Canada 
Pension Plan Retirement Benefit Recipients, July 1981 (Ottawa: Health and 
Welfare Canada, 1983), Summary. This survey found that respondents reported 
an average of $10,622 as an adequate income for 1981, where adequate was 
defined as “income (after taxes) necessary to cover essential needs". 


Welfare income calculations were performed by the National Council of 
Welfare. The Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto suggests that 
a mother with one child aged 4 needed $12,597 in 1983 for an adequate 
Standard of living. The Social Planning Council's standards of adequacy are 
determined by committees of persons knowledgeable about the costs of food, 
clothing, shelter, health and personal care, transportation, household 
maintenance and other expenditures required to maintain an adequate living 
Standard in Toronto. See Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 
"The Continued Underfunding of Social Assistance in Ontario: An Analysis of 
1983 Rates in Ontario", December 1982. 


Gross earnings are calculated on the basis of $3.80 an hour, 40 hours a week 
and 52 weeks a year. Net earnings are gross earnings less Canada Pension 
Plan contributions, Unemployment Insurance premiums, and federal and 
provincial income tax. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: Preliminary 
Estimates, 1982 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1983), 


p. 25. Data based on revised (1978) low income cut-offs. 


Forecast by the National Council of Welfare, as are estimates in the 
following paragraph. Final data will be available later in the year. 
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The poverty line for a family of four living in a metropolitan center was 
$16,361 in 1981, which represents 48 percent of the 1981 average income of 
$33,840 for a family of four. For a family of four living in a city with 
100,000 to 499,999 residents, the 1981 poverty line was $15,549, or 46 
percent of the average income for a four-person family. 


The poverty line for a single person living in a metropolitan center was 
$8,045 in 1981, or 43.5 percent of the 1981 industrial composite wage 
($18,475). Our estimates for 1984 are $9,900 and $22,800 respectively, 
which produced the same result. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


The National Council of Welfare was established by the Government 
Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens’ advisory body to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Its mandate is to advise the Minister on matters 
pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across Canada and 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private citizens and serve in 
their personal capacities rather than as representatives of organizations or 
agencies. The membership of the Council includes past and present welfare 
recipients, public housing tenants and other low-income citizens, as well as 
laywers, professors, social workers and others involved in voluntary service 
associations, private welfare agencies, and social work education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare have dealt with a wide 
range of issues on poverty and social policy in Canada, including: income 
security, medicare, poverty lines and poverty statistics, pension reform, the 
aged, taxation, the working poor, children in poverty, community economic 
development, women and poverty, employment policy, single-parent families, 
social services, nutrition, community organizing, child welfare, poor people's 
groups, legal aid/legal services, low-income consumers, and poverty coverage in 
the press. 
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Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the “low income 
cut-offs" which Statistics Canada employs to produce data on the low-income 
population. Though Statistics Canada does not regard its low income cut-offs as 
poverty lines, the National Council of Welfare follows common practice in using 
them as poverty lines. 


The 1978 Survey of Family Expenditure found that Canadian families 
spend on average 38.5 percent of their income on food, clothing and shelter. 
Since poor families devote an above-average proportion of their limited income 
to basic necessities, ! the low income cut-offs are set at levels where, on 
average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points above the average) go to 
the essentials of life.¢ Any family or single person with an income at or 
below the relevant poverty line is defined as low-income. 


Income is defined as money income received by all family members 15 
years and older from the following sources: wages and salaries (before 
deductions for taxes, pensions, etc.), net income from self-employment, 
investment income (interest, dividends, rental income, etc.), government 
transfer payments (e.g., Family Allowances, the Child Tax Credit, Old Age 
Security, provincial tax credits), pensions (e.g., retirement pensions, 
annuities and superannuation) and miscellaneous income (e.g., scholarships, 
alimony) .° Thus the poverty lines are based on gross rather than net 
(after-tax) income. 


A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To take into 
account two factors which affect living costs, Statistics Canada varies its low 
income cut-offs according to the size of the family and of the place of 
residence. 


SO 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from one person to 
seven or more persons. Communities are divided into five groups according 
to population: metropolitan areas with half a million or more residents 
(Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec City), large cities (100,000 to 499,999), medium-sized cities (30,000 to 
99,999), smaller centers (cities of 15,000 to 30,000 and small urban areas under 
15,000) and rural areas (both farm and non-farm) .7 The result is a set of 35 
poverty lines as shown in Table l. 


The poverty lines shown in the first three columns of Table 1 apply to 
more than half of the population: six in ten Canadians live in cities of 30,000 
or more. Of these, 41.2 percent are in metropolitan centers (half a million or 
more), 10.5 percent in large cities (100,000 to 499,999) and 8.2 percent in 
medium-sized cities (30,000 to 99,999). Of the remainder, 15.8 percent are in 
cities and town with less than 30,000 residents and 24.3 percent live in rural 


areas.” 


Estimating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated each year 
according to the change in the cost of living as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by the National Council of 
Welfare on the basis of a projected inflation rate of 4 percent for 1985. 


If the average Consumer Price Index for 1985 turns out to be more than 
4 percent higher than 1984, then the actual 1985 poverty lines will be higher 
than our estimates. Conversely, a 1985 inflation rate below 4 percent will 
produce final poverty lines that are lower than those shown in Table l. 
Previous National Council of Welfare estimates have proved very close to the 
actual poverty lines. 


Table 2 gives the low income cut-offs for 1980 through 1984. 


The Poverty Lines in Context 


In response to those who believe Statistics Canada's low-income lines 
are too high, it is worth pointing out that alternate measures produce higher 
poverty lines. The Canadian Council on Social Development, which sets its 
poverty line at one-half of average family income, published a set of poverty 
line estimates for 1984 that for the most part exceed Statistics Canada's low 
income cut-offs (the latter are higher only for single persons living in cities 
with 100,000 or more residents) .6 


A national survey by Health and Welfare Canada found that aged 
Canadians reported an average after-tax income of $10,600 as necessary "to cover 
essential needs" in 1981 - substantially higher than the Statistics Canada 
low-income lines for one person, which in 1981 ranged from $5,949 for rural 
areas to $8,045 for the largest cities.’ This finding is significant in two 
ways. First, it shows what a sizeable segment of the population itself regards 
as a minimally adequate income, as opposed to a poverty line determined 
according to a formula. Moreover the survey indicates that, at least in the 
eyes of elderly Canadians, the Statistics Canada low-income lines are anything 
but generous. 


In any event, the debate over what is the 'right' poverty line and the 
‘real' number of poor people contributes little if anything to an understanding 
of the economic situation of low-income Canadians. Poverty lines only establish 
the upper limit of the low-income population. Most poor Canadians - all welfare 
recipients, almost all minimum wage workers, and the majority of unattached 
elderly persons and single-parent families led by women - live on incomes that 
are hundreds and more often thousands of dollars under the poverty line. Few 
people would regard these incomes as adequate by any standard. 


Take, as an illustration, a single mother on welfare who supports one 
child and lives in the largest city in her province. Her family's total income 
from provincial social assistance and federal family allowances and the child 


tax credit ranges from 57 percent to 78 percent of the poverty line, depending 
on her province of residence. If she lives in Toronto, her income in 1984 was 
about $8,000, which represents little more than half (52 percent) of the amount 
the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto considers necessary for her 


8 If she lives 


family to maintain “an adequate but modest" standard of living. 
in Vancouver, her income in May of 1984 was $112 short of the subsistence income 


standard set by the United Way of the Lower Mainland.9 


The provincial minimum wage ranges from $3.65 an hour in British 
Columbia to $4.25 an hour in Saskatchewan. A worker in New Brunswick paid the 
minimum wage ($3.80 an hour) will net $6,823 in 1985 from a full-time, 
year-round job. 19 This income is substantially below the poverty line for 
one person. Even in Saskatchewan, the province with the highest minimum wage, a 
full-time worker earning the minimum rate would net only $7,461, an income which 
is also below the poverty line for all communities. 


Approximately 4.3 million Canadians - one in six - lived on low 
incomes in 1983, the most recent year for which data is available. This 
estimate represents a substantial increase of 448,000 men, women and children 
over 1982. The number of low-income families has risen steadily during the past 
several years - 745,000 in 1980, 768,000 in 1981, 869,000 in 1982 and an 
estimated 967,000 in 1983. Unattached men have experienced a steady increase in 
poverty since 1981 (28.5 percent of them were poor in 1981, 31.3 percent in 
1982, and an estimated 35.2 percent in 1983) and an estimated 45.8 percent of 
unattached women lived on low incomes in 1983. About 1.2 million children - one 
in five - are in low-income families, and their ranks have risen by one-third 
since 1980.1! 


Unattached elderly Canadians (i.e., those who live alone or in a 
household where they are not related to other members) run a very high risk of 
poverty. An estimated 56 percent (434,000 women and men) were poor at last 
count.!¢ Close to half of women who are single parents raise their children 
on an income below the poverty line. 


Poor Canadians have incomes substantially below average. The poverty 
line for a family of four is less than half of the average income for a family 
of four.+3 The low-income line for one person living in a metropolitan area 
is 43 percent of the average industrial wage. !4 Keep in mind that most poor 
people have incomes that are significantly less than the poverty line, so that 


the income gap between them and the average Canadian is even wider. 
Poverty Statistics 


Statistics Canada's low-income lines are used to produce annual data 
on the size and characteristics of Canada's low-income population. The most 
recent available statistics, for 1983, are analyzed in detail in the National 
Council of Welfare's report A Poverty Profile. 
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Table 2 


Statistics Canada Revised 
Low Income Cut-Offs, 1980 to 1984 


500 ,000 100,000 - 30,000 - Less than 
and over 499 ,999 99 ,999 30 ,000 Rural 
ly 
1980 
SiG, hoe $ 6,792 Sour t $ 5,890 $ 5,289 
9,436 8,955 Cao PRT ee) 6,912 
lence ii. got 1 ie lat) 10 ,398 9,256 
14,545 134323 2,922 12.020 10 ,699 
16,949 16 ,047 14,966 13,943 12,441 
186511 17,490 16,348 15.206 133583 
or more 20,315 19,293 18,031 16,769 14,966 
1981 
$ 8,045 $ 7,640 $7,167 $ 6,626 $ 5,949 
10,614 10,073 9,398 8,721 FAT ks 
14,198 13,455 123575 11,697 10,412 
16536] 155549 14 ,536 Pee 528 125035 
19,066 6.051 16 ,835 15,684 13,995 
20825 19,674 18,390 7.105 15,279 
or more 22,919 AiO’ 205203 18 ,863 162835 
1982 
$ 8,914 $ 8,466 $ 7,941 Se RAY $ 6,592 
it5761 Ele loe 10,414 9,663 8,615 
1 oe 14,909 13,934 122961 Ae ey, 
1Scizo lgncce 16,107 14,982 13,336 
Zieh 20 ,002 18 ,654 17,379 iPoyesiOy 
7a oa ON A: 21,800 2050/7 18,953 16 ,930 
or more 25,396 24,047 22,475 20,901 18,654 
1983 
$ 9,429 $ 8,955 $ 8,400 $ 7,766 $ 6,973 
12,440 il evel rd 175016 10,221 9,113 
16,641 espe aA) 14,739 134710 12,203 
19,176 18,224 WSO s7 15,847 14,106 
22,346 Zi, 19,731 183383 16,403 
24 ,406 252059 21554 20 ,048 17,908 
or more 26 ,863 25,436 235118 22408 192.731 


or more 


500,000 


and over 


$ 9,844 
L25988 
b/ 373 
20,020 
25g 30 
25,480 
28 ,045 


100,000 - 
499 ,999 


$ 9,349 
12,32) 
16,464 
19',026 
22,088 
24,074 
20,009 


30,000 - 


eR Pash hs 


1984 


$ 8,770 
TESOL 
159386 
acd kes 
ZUR O99 
Co .002 
24,819 


Less than 


30 ,000 


$ 8,108 
103671 
14,313 
16 ,544 
La o2 
20,930 
235001 


Rural 


$ 75288 
9,514 
12,740 
14,727 
i} ze 
18 ,696 
20,599 


mat oe 
FOOTNOTES 


Families and unattached individuals (the latter means persons living alone 
or in a household where they are not related to the other members) in the 
lowest income quintile (i.e., the bottom 20 percent of the income ladder) 
devoted 57.5 percent of their income to food, clothing and shelter in 1982, 
the most recent year for which data is available. Those in the next-to-the 
lowest quintile spent on average 45.6 percent of their income on food, 
clothing and shelter. For each higher quintile, the proportion of income 
spent on necessities was lower; family units in the highest 20 percent 
devoted only 33 percent of their income to food, clothing and shelter. 
These calculations are based on expenditure data presented in Statistics 
Canada, Family Expenditure in Canada, 1982 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 


Services Canada, 1984), Table 31. 


See Statistics Canada, “Revision of Low Income Cut-offs", Income 
Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 
Services Canada, 1982), pp. 120-128. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: Preliminary 


Estimates, 1983 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1984), 


peel? 


Census metropolitan area estimates are from Statistics Canada Daily (October 
Pa 908) 5p, 44 


Statistics Canada. 1981 Census of Canada Vol. 1 - Population: Age, sex and 


marital status (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1982), 


Table 6. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development sets its poverty line for a 
family of three at one-half of average family income. Its poverty lines for 
families of different sizes are established by applying a weighting system 
in which a family unit of one person gets three points; a family of two, 
five points; a family of three, six points; a family of four, seven points; 
a family of five, eight points; and each larger size family an additional 
point. Unlike Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty 
lines are not adjusted according to size of place of residence because the 
Council holds that living costs vary neither significantly nor 
systematically by community size. 


The CCSD estimates its 1984 poverty lines as follows: $9,056 for one 
person; $15,094 for a family of two; $18,113 for three; $21,131 for four; 
$24,150 for five; and $27,169 for a family of six. Table 2 in our paper 
shows that Statistics Canada's 1984 low income cut-offs for one person were 
$9,844 for a metropolitan area and $9,349 for a city of 10U,000 to 499,999, 
but they were lower than the CCSD line in the case of smaller communities 
(the CCSD line was $9,056; the Statistics Canada 1984 lines were $8,770 for 
a community of 30,000 to 99,999, $8,108 for urban centers under 30,000, and 
$7,280 for rural areas). See Not Enough: The Meaning and Measurement of 


Poverty in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Council on Social Development, 1984), 


pp. 42 and 69. 
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Income Security Programs Branch. Survey of Old Age Security and Canada 
Pension Plan Retirement Benefit Recipients, July 1981 (Ottawa: Health and 
Welfare Canada, 1983), Summary. This survey found that respondents reported 
an average of $10,622 as an adequate income for 1981, where adequate was 
defined as “income (after taxes) necessary to cover essential needs". 


Welfare income calculations are by the National Council of Welfare. The 
Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto suggests that a mother with 
one child aged 4 needed $15,302 in 1984 for an adequate standard of living. 
The Social Planning Council's standards of adequacy are determined by 
committees of persons knowledgeable about the costs of food, clothing, 
shelter, health and personal care, transportation, household maintenance and 
other expenditures required to maintain an adequate living standard in 
Toronto. 


Levens, Bruce and Jennifer Cleathero. The Cost of Basic Living: Basic 
Family Living Costs in the Lower Mainland in May 1984 (Vancouver: Social 
PTanning and Research, United Way of the Lower Mainland, November 1984), 


p. 18. The minimum standard was $782 a month; her actual income was $670. 


Gross earnings are calculated on the basis of $3.80 an hour, 37.5 hours a 
week, 52 weeks a year. Net earnings are gross earnings less Canada Pension 
Plan contributions, Unemployment Insurance premiums, and federal and 
provincial income tax. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: Preliminary 


Estimates, 1983 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1984), 


p. 25. Data based on revised (1978) low income cut-offs. 


The 1983 figures for children are forecasts by the National Council of 
Welfare. All other data in the paragraph are from the Statistics Canada 
report cited in the previous footnote. 


The poverty line for a family of four living in a metropolitan center was 
$18,129 in 1982, which represents 49 percent of the 1982 average income of 
$36,845 for a family of four. For a family of four living in a city with 
100,000 to 499,999 residents, the 1982 poverty line was $17,229 or 47 
percent of the average income for a four-person family. 


The poverty line for one person living in a metropolitan center was $9,844 
in 1984, which represents 43 percent of the estimated average industrial 
wage for 1984 ($22,841). 


These are technically known as the “low income cut-offs (1978 base)". The 
"1978" refers to the Family Expenditure Survey data on which the cut-offs 
are based. Table 2 also presents low income cut-offs (1978 base). 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


The National Council of Welfare was established by the Government 
Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens' advisory body to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Its mandate is to advise the Minister on matters 
pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across Canada and 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private citizens and serve in 
their personal capacities rather than as representatives of organizations or 
agencies. The membership of the Council has included past and present welfare 
recipients, public housing tenants and other low-income citizens, as well as 
lawyers, professors, social workers and others involved in voluntary service 


associations, private welfare agencies, and social work education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare deal with a wide range of 
issues on poverty and social policy in Canada, including: income security 
programs, medicare, poverty lines and poverty statistics, pension reform, the 
aged, taxation, the working poor, children in poverty, community economic 
development, women and poverty, employment policy, single-parent families, 
social services, nutrition, community organizing, child welfare, poor people's 
groups, legal aid/legal services, low-income consumers, and poverty coverage in 
the press. 
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Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the “low income 
cut-offs" which Statistics Canada employs to produce data on the low-income 
population. Though Statistics Canada does not regard its low income cut-offs as 
poverty lines, the National Council of Welfare follows common practice in using 
them-as poverty lines. We use the terms "poverty line' and ‘low-income line' 


interchangeably. 


The 1978 Survey of Family Expenditure found that Canadian families 
spend on average 38.5 percent of their income on food, clothing and shelter. 
Since poor families devote an above-average proportion of their limited income 
£O basic necessities, the low income cut-offs are set at levels where, on 
average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points above the average) go to 
the essentials of life.* Any family or single person with an income at or 
below the relevant poverty line is defined as low-income. (Since the 1982 
Survey of Family Expenditure found little significant change in these 
proportions, Statistics Canada has continued to base its low income cut-offs on 


the 58.5 percent criterion). 


Income is defined as money income received by all family members 15 
years and older from the following sources: wages and salaries (before 
deductions for taxes, pensions, etc.), net income from self-employment, 
investment income (interest, dividends, rental income, etc.), government 
transfer payments (e.g., Family Allowances, the Child Tax Credit, Old Age 
Security, provincial tax credits), pensions (e.g., retirement pensions, 
annuities and superannuation) and miscellaneous income (e.g., scholarships, 
alimony) .° Thus the poverty lines are based on gross rather than net 


(after-tax) income. 


The definition of income excludes the following: gambling wins and 
losses, capital gains or losses, lump-sum inheritances, receipts from the sale 
of property or personal belongings, income tax refunds, loans received or 
repaid, lump-sum settlements of insurance policies and income in kind (e-g., 


food and fuel produced on one's own farm). 
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Figure A is a symbolic representation of how the poverty lines are 
determined.4 The slanted line links expenditure on necessities with level of 
income: The higher the income, the lower the proportion devoted to necessities, 
for the simple reason that there is more money available to cover the cost of 
food, clothing and shelter. In fact higher-income Canadians spend more in 
absolute terms on necessities even though that expenditure is low in relative 


(percentage) terms. 


The average family spends 38.5 percent of its income on necessities. 
To establish the low income cut-offs, Statistics Canada in effect finds the 
point on the slanted line where 58.5 percent (38.5 plus 20) of income goes te 
food, clothing and shelter and then drops a vertical line down to the income 
axis (the straight line at the bottom of the graph) to find the level of income 
that corresponds to the 58.5 percent expenditure. That level of income is 


termed the “low income cut-off" (or “poverty line”, in everyday speech). 


Figure A 
Relationship Between Expenditure on Necessities 
(Food, Clothing and Shelter) and Income 
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A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To take into 
account two factors which affect living costs, Statistics Canada varies its low 
income cut-offs according to the size of the family and of the place of 


residence. 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from one person to 
seven or more persons. Communities are divided into five groups according to 
population: metropolitan areas with half a million or more residents 
(Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec City), large cities (100,000 to 499,999), medium-sized cities (30,000 to 
99,999), smaller centers (cities of 15,000 to 30,000 and small urban areas under 
15,000) and rural areas (both farm and non-farm) .> The result is a set of 35 


poverty lines as shown in Table 1 on page 9. 


The low-income lines shown in the first three columns of Table 1 apply 
to more than half of the population: six in ten Canadians live in cities of 
30,000 or more. Of these, 41.2 percent are in metropolitan centers (half a 
million or more), 10.5 percent in large cities (100,000 to 499,999) and 8.2 
percent in medium-sized cities (30,000 to 99,999). Of the remainder, 15.8 
percent are in cities and towns with less than 30,000 residents and 24.3 percent 


five in rural areasee 


Estimating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated each year 
according to the change in the cost of living as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by the National Council of 
Welfare on the basis of a projected inflation rate of 4.3 percent for 1986 (the 


Minister of Finance's projection in the February 1986 Budget). 


If the average Consumer Price Index for 1986 turns out to be more than 
4.3 percent higher than 1985, then the actual 1986 poverty lines will be higher 


than our estimates.. Conversely, a 1986 inflation rate below 4.3 percent will 


etd oe 


produce final poverty lines that are lower than those shown in Table l. 
Previous National Council of Welfare estimates have proved very close to the 
actual poverty lines; our 1985 estimates turned out to be exactly the same as 


the final figures. 


Table 2 on page 10 gives the low income cut-offs for 1980 through 
L9SS< 


The Poverty Lines in Context 


In response to those who believe Statistics Canada's low-income lines 
are too high, it is worth pointing out that alternate measures produce higher 
poverty lines. The Canadian Council on Social Development, which sets its 
poverty line at one-half of average family income, published a set of poverty 
line estimates for 1984 that for the most part exceed Statistics Canada's low 
income cut-offs (the latter are higher only for single persons living in cities 
with 100,000 or more residents). Our estimates indicate that the situation is 


the same in 1986./ 


A national survey by Health and Welfare Canada found that aged 
Canadians reported an average after-tax income of $10,600 as necessary "to cover 
essential needs" in 1981 - substantially higher than the Statistics Canada 
low-income lines for one person, which in 1981 ranged from $5,949 for rural 
areas to $8,045 for the largest cities.® This finding is significant in two 
ways. First, it shows what a sizeable segment of the population itself regards 
as a minimally adequate income, as opposed to a poverty line determined 
according to a formula. Moreover the survey indicates that, at least in the 
eyes of elderly Canadians, the Statistics Canada low-income lines are anything 


but generous. 


Even more telling are results from a recent Gallup poll taken in March 
of 1986 which asked respondents what they consider "the least amount of money a 
family of four - husband, wife and two children - needs each week to get along”. 
The average amount was $400 a week. The average weekly poverty level for a 


family of four is an estimated $367 in 1986 - less than the Gallup result.” 


In any event, the debate over what is the 'right' poverty line and the 
‘real’ number of poor people contributes little if anything to an understanding 
of the economic situation of low-income Canadians. Poverty lines only establish 
Bene upper limit of the low-income population. Most poor Canadians live on 
incomes that are hundreds and more often thousands of dollars under the poverty 


line. Few people would regard these incomes as adequate by any standard. 


Take, as an illustration, a single mother on welfare who supports one 
child aged 2 and lives in the largest city in her province. Her family's total 
income from provincial social assistance and federal family allowances and the 
child tax credit ranges from 62 percent to 76 percent of the poverty line, 
depending on her province of residence. If she lives in Toronto, her income in 
1985 was about $8,850, which represents little more than half (56 percent) of 
the amount the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto considers 
necessary for her family to maintain "an adequate but modest” standard of 


living.!° 


The adult minimum wage ranges from $3.65 an hour in British Columbia 
to $5.00 an hour in the Northwest Territories. (A typical rate is $4.00 an 
hour, payable in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario and in industries within federal jurisdiction). \ A worker in Nova Scotia 
paid the provincial minimum wage ($4.00 an hour) will net $7,007 in 1986 from a 
full-time year-round job. This income is substantially below the poverty line, 
which ranges from an estimated $10,108 for Halifax to $7,870 for rural parts of 
the province. Even in the Northwest Territories, which has the highest minimum 
wage ($5.00 an hour), a full-time worker earning the minimum rate would net only 
$8,460, an income which is below the low-income line for all but rural 


communities (where the estimated poverty line is $7 ,870).1} 


An estimated 4,214,000 Canadians - one in six - lived on low incomes 
in 1984, the most recent year for which data is available. This figure 
represents a substantial increase of 739,000 men, women and children over 1980. 
The number of low-income families has risen steadily during the past several 
years - 745,000 in 1980, 768,000 in 1981, 869,000 in 1982, 924,000 in 1983 and 
972,000 in 1984. Over 1.2 million children under 16 - one in five - are in 


low-income families and their ranks have risen by 35 percent since 1980.12 
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Unattached elderly Canadians (i-e., those who live alone or ina 
household where they are not related to other members) run a very high risk of 
poverty. Almost half (49.6 percent or 361,000 women and men) were poor at last 
count. Six in every ten women under age 65 who are single parents raise their 


children on an income below the poverty line.!3 


Poor Canadians have incomes substantially below average. The poverty 
line for a family of four is less than half of the average income for a family 


of founsue 


The low-income line for one person living in a metropolitan area 
is 47 percent of the average wage.!? Keep in mind that most poor people 
have incomes that are significantly less than the poverty line, so that the 


income gap between them and the average Canadian is even wider. 


Figures B and C illustrate the 'depth of poverty’. They divide 
low-income Canadians into three groups - those with incomes below half the 
poverty line, those between one-half and three-quarters the poverty line and 
those with incomes between three-quarters and the full poverty line. (The data 


are for 1982, the most recent available as we went to press.) 


Figure B shows that the majority of low-income families and unattached 
individuals are below three-quarters of the poverty line. Twenty-four percent 
of poor unattached individuals have incomes under half the poverty line and 
33 percent are from one-half to three-quarters the low-income line. More than 
half of low-income childless couples (54.4 percent) fall between three-quarters 
and the full poverty line. Single mothers, by contrast, are concentrated at the 
bottom of the income ladder - 25 percent live below one-half the poverty level 


and another 46 percent are from half to three-quarters of the line. 


Figure C examines the depth of poverty for men and women. Two poor 
unattached men in three have incomes under 75 percent of the poverty line, in 
contrast to only one poor unattached woman in two. As expected, low-income 
families led by women are worse off than those headed by men. More than half of 
male-headed poor families (54 percent) have incomes above three-quarters of the | 
low-income line. However most (68 percent) female-led families are below three- | 


quarters of the poverty line; 24 percent are very poor (under half the line). 


Figure B 
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Figure C 
Depth of Poverty, by Sex, 19862 
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Poverty Statistics 


Statistics Canada's low-income lines are used to produce annual data 
on the size and characteristics of Canada's low-income population. The most 


recent statistics, for 1984, are analyzed in detail in the National Council of 


Welfare's report Poverty Profile 1985. 
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$ 8,045 
10,614 
14,198 
16,361 
19 ,066 
20 ,823 
22,919 


$ 8,914 
11,761 
155732 
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21.126 
23,073 
25,396 


$ 9,429 
12,440 
16,641 
19,176 
22,346 
24,406 
26 ,863 
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Table 2 


STATISTICS CANADA REVISED 
LOW INCOME CUT-—OFFS 


1980 TO 198516 
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$ 6,792 
8,955 
11,961 
13,823 
16 ,047 
17,490 
19,293 
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10,073 
13,455 
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$ 8,466 
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1980 


$ 6,371 
8,355 
Lig79 
12,922 
14,966 
16,348 
18,031 


1981 
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9,398 
12,575 
14,536 
16,835 
18,390 
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$ 7,941 
10,414 
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$ 5,890 
TL753 
10,398 
12,020 
13,943 
15,206 
16,769 


$ 6,626 
OP 
11,697 
13,521 
15,684 
17,105 
18,863 


Sg AAD 
9,663 
12,961 
14,982 
17,379 
18,953 
20,901 


$ 7,766 
10,221 
13,710 
15,847 
18,383 
20,048 
22.108 


Rural 


$ 5,289 
6,912 
9,256 

10,699 
12,441 
13,583 
14,966 


$ 5,949 
7,775 
10,412 
12,035 
13,995 
15,279 
16,835 


$ 6,592 
8,615 
11,537 
13,336 
15,507 
16 ,930 
18,654 


$ 6,973 
9,113 
12,203 
14,106 
16,403 
17,908 
19,731 
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500 ,000 100,000 - 30,000. = Less than 
and over B99 999 99.5999 30 ,000 Rural 
Family 
Size 1984 
1 Sa,95S39 $ 9,345 S$ 8,766 $ 8,104 Sai4276 
2 123981 B2i9321 Try495 10 ,666 96510 
3 Ez, 565 16,456 15,380 14,307 125734 
4 20,010 L9G OL7 LAAT TS L6G, 537 14,720 
5 23), 316 225078 20,590 19,183 75117 
6 25 ,468 24 ,062 225492 20.5920 18 ,687 
7 or more = 28,032 26,543 24,807 23,070 20,590 
1985 
1 1052353 ORL19 Sell] 8,428 UeSOT 
2 13,500 12,814 Pb F955 ¥1,093 9,890 
i) 18,060 Vieiv4 1354995 14,879 13,243 
4 20,810 192778 18 ,489 L126 15:5309 
5 249251 229961 21,414 193950 17 ,802 
6 26 ,487 25,024 235392 213757. 19,434 
7 or more = 29,153 27,605 2577999 2315993 21,414 
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FOOTNOTES 


Families and unattached individuals (the latter means persons living alone 
or in a household where they are not related to the other members) in the 
lowest income quintile (i.e., the bottom 20 percent of the income ladder) 
devoted 57.5 percent of their income to food, clothing and shelter in 1982, 
the most recent year for which data is available. Those in the next-to-the 
lowest quintile spent on average 45.6 percent of their income on food, 
clothing and shelter. For each higher quintile, the proportion of income 
spent on necessities was lower; family units in the highest 20 percent 
devoted only 33 percent of their income to food, clothing and shelter. 
These calculations are based on expenditure data presented in Statistics 
Canada, Family Expenditure in Canada, 1982 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 
Services Canada, 1984), Table 31. 


See Statistics Canada, "Revision of Low Income Cut-offs", Income 


Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 


Services Canada, 1982), pp. 120-128. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: Preliminary 


Estimates, 1984 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1985), 


Detls. 


This graph is not intended to be a precise depiction of the actual curve 
linking expenditure on necessities to income. For more information on this 


subject, see Statistics Canada's Rebasing Low Income Cut-Offs to 1978 


(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1983). 


Census metropolitan area estimates for June 1, 1985 were obtained from 
Statistics Canada. 


Statistics Canada. 1981 Census of Canada Vol. 1 — Population: Age, sex and 


marital status (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1982), 


Table 6. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development sets its poverty line for a 
family of three at one-half of average family income. Its poverty lines for 
families of different sizes are established by applying a weighting system 
in which a family unit of one person gets three points; a family of two, 
five points; a family of three, six points; a family of four, seven points; 
a family of five, eight points; and each larger size family an additional 
point. Unlike Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty 
lines are not adjusted according to size of place of residence because the 
CCSD hold that living costs vary neither significantly nor systematically by 
community size. 


The CCSD estimated its 1984 poverty lines as follows: $9,056 for one 
person; $15,094 for a family of two; SIS 713 for three: $21,131 for four, 
$24,150 for five; and $27,169 for a family of six. Table 2 in our paper 
shows that Statistics Canada's 1984 low income cut-offs for one person were 
$9,839 for a metropolitan area and $9,345 for a city of 100,000 to 499,999, 


10. 


Al 


= 23 — 


but they were lower than the CCSD line in the case of smaller communities 
(the CCSD line was $9,056; the Statistics Canada 1984 lines were $8,766 for 
a community of 30,000 to 99,999, $8,104 for urban centers under 30,000 and 
$7,276 for rural areas. The CCSD lines for families of two and larger 
exceed the Statistics Canada lines for all community sizes. See Not Enough: 


The Meaning and Measurement of Poverty in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Council 
on Social Development, 1984), pp. 42 and 69. 


Our own (unofficial) estimates of the CCSD poverty lines for 1986 are as 
follows: $9,500 for one person; $15,833 for two; $19,000 for three; $22,167 
for four; $25,333 for five; $28,500 for a family of six. The estimated CCSD 
line for one person is, as in 1984, lower than the estimated Statistics 
Canada cut-offs for large cities (which are $10,673 for 500,000 and over and 
$10,108 for cities of 100,000 to 499,999) and the estimated CCSD lines for 
families of two or more are higher. The interested reader should contact 
the Canadian Council on Social Development for information on its poverty 
lines. 


Income Security Programs Branch. Survey of Old Age Security and Canada 
Pension Plan Retirement Benefit Recipients, July 1981 (Ottawa: Health and 


Welfare Canada, 1983), Summary. This survey found that respondents reported 
an average of $10,622 as an adequate income for 1981, where adequate was 
defined as “income (after taxes) necessary to cover essential needs”. 


Gallup results as reported in "Family of four needs $400 a week, most say”, 


Montreal Gazette, May 5, 1986. Fifty-five percent of respondents said that 


a family of four needs a minimum weekly income of $400 or over; 62 percent 
of respondents living in cities of 100,000 or more set the minimum amount at 
$400 or more. The $36/7 figure is the average of the poverty lines for a 
family of four living for the five different sized communities, ranging from 
metropolitan centers of 500,000 and above to rural areas. If we look only 
at the average poverty line for cities 100,000 or more, the estimate for 
1986 - $407 - is virtually the same as the Gallup average. 


Welfare income calculations are by the National Council of Welfare; the 
figure for Ontario also includes provincial tax credits. The Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto suggests that a mother with one 
child aged 4 needed $15,302 in 1984 for an adequate standard of living. 
Since 1985 figures were not available as we went to press, we have indexed 
this figure by inflation (4 percent) to arrive at an estimate of $15,914 for 
1985. The Social Planning Council's standards of adequacy are determined by 
committees of persons knowledgeable about the costs of food, clothing, 
shelter, health and personal care, transportation, household maintenance and 
other expenditures required to maintain an adequate living standard in 
Toronto. 


Gross earnings are calculated on the basis of 37.5 hours a week, 52 weeks a 
year. Net earnings are gross earnings less Canada Pension Plan 
contributions, unemployment insurance premiums, and federal and provincial 
income tax. Minimum wage rates are as follows: federal, $4.00 an hour; 
Yukon, $4.25; Northwest Territories, $5.00; British Columbia, $3.65; 
Alberta, $3.80; Saskatchewan, $4.50; Manitoba, $4.30; Ontario, $4.00; 
Quebec, $4.00; New Brunswick, $3.80 ($4.00 on September 1, 1986); Nova 
Scotia, $4.00; P.E.I., $4.00; Newfoundland, $4.00. 
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Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: 1984 (Ottawa: 


Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1986), p. 177. Data based on 
revised (1978) low income cut-offs. 


All data in the paragraph are from the Statistics Canada report cited in the 
previous footnote. 


The poverty line for a family of four living in a metropolitan center was 
$19,176 in 1983, which represents 47.2 percent of the 1983 average income of 
$40,639 for a family of four. For a family of four living in a city with 
100,000 to 499,999 residents, the 1983 poverty line was $18,224 or 44.8 
percent of the average income for a four-person family. 


The poverty line for one person living in a metropolitan center was $10,233 
in 1985, which represents 46.9 percent of the estimated average industrial 
aggregate wage for 1985 ($22,632). 


These are technically known as the "low income cut-offs (1978) base)". The 
"1978" refers to the Family Expenditure Survey data on which the cut-offs 
are based. Table 2 also presents low income cut-offs (1978) base. 
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The National Council of Welfare was established by the Government 
Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens' advisory body to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Its mandate is to advise the Minister on matters 
pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across Canada and 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private citizens and serve in 
their personal capacities rather than as representatives of organizations or 
agencies. The membership of the Council has included past and present welfare 
recipients, public housing tenants and other low-income citizens, as well as 
lawyers, professors, social workers and others involved in voluntary service 
associations, private welfare agencies, and social work education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare deal with a wide range of 
issues on poverty and social policy in Canada, including: income security 
programs, medicare, poverty lines and poverty statistics, pension reform, the 
aged, taxation, the working poor, children in poverty, community economic 
development, women and poverty, employment policy, single-parent families, 
social services, nutrition, community organizing, child welfare, poor people's 
groups, legal aid/legal services, low-income consumers, and poverty coverage in 
the press. 
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Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the "low income 
cut-offs" which Statistics Canada employs to produce data on the low-income 
population. Though Statistics Canada does not regard its low income 
cut-offs as official lines, the National Council of Welfare follows common 
practice in using them as poverty lines. We use the terms 'poverty line' 


and ‘low income line' interchangeably. 


The 1978 Survey of Family Expenditure found that Canadian families 
spend on average 38.5 percent of their income on food, clothing and 
shelter. Since poor families devote an above-average proportion of their 


1 


limited income to basic necessities,“ the low income cut-offs are set at 


levels where, on average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points 


above the average) goes to the essentials of life. 


Any family or single 
person with an income at or below the relevant poverty line is defined as 
low-income. (Since the 1982 Survey of Family Expenditure found little 
significant change in these proportions, Statistics Canada has continued to 


base its low income cut-offs on the 58.5 percent criterion). 


Income is defined as money income received by all family members 
15 years and older from the following sources: wages and salaries (before 
deductions for taxes, pensions, etc.), net income from self-employment, 
investment income (interest, dividends, rental income, etc.), government 
transfer payments (e.g., Family Allowances, the Child Tax Credit, Old Age 
Security, refundable provincial tax credits), pensions (e.g., retirement 
pensions, annuities and superannuation) and miscellaneous income (e.g., 
scholarships, alimony).° Thus the poverty lines are based on gross 


rather than net (after-tax) income. 


The definition of income excludes the following: gambling wins and 
losses, capital gains or losses, lump-sum inheritances, receipts from the 
sale of property or personal belongings, income tax refunds, loans received 
or repaid, lump-sum settlements of insurance policies and income in kind 


(e.g., food and fuel produced on one's own farm). 


Figure A is a symbolic representation of how the poverty lines are 
determined. The slanted line links expenditure on necessities with 
level of income: the higher the income, the lower the proportion devoted 
to necessities, for the simple reason that there is more money available to 
cover the cost of food, clothing and shelter. In fact higher-income 
Canadians spend more in absolute terms on necessities even though that 


expenditure is low in relative (percentage) terms. 


Figure A 
Relationship Between Expenditure on Necessities 
(Food, Clothing and Shelter) and Income 
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The average family spends 38.5 percent of its income on 
necessities. To establish the low income cut-offs, Statistics Canada in 
effect finds the point on the slanted line where 58.5 percent 
(38.5 plus 20) of income goes to food, clothing and shelter and then drops 
a vertical line down to the income axis (the straight line at the bottom of 
the graph) to find the level of income that corresponds to the 58.5 percent 
expenditure. That level of income is termed the "low income cut-off" 


(or “poverty line”, in everyday speech). 


A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To take into 
account two factors which affect living costs, Statistics Canada varies its 
low income cut-offs according to the size of the family and of the place of 


residence. 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from one person 
to seven or more persons. Communities are divided into five groups 
according to population: metropolitan areas with half a million or more 
residents (Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec City), large cities (100,000 to 499,999), 
medium-sized cities (30,000 to 99,999), smaller centers (cities of 15,000 
to 30,000 and small urban areas under 15,000) and rural areas (both farm 
and non-farm) .> The result is a set of 35 poverty lines as listed in 


Table 1 on page 9. 


The low-income lines shown in the first three columns of Table 1 
apply to more than half of the population: six in ten Canadians live in 
cities of 30,000 or more. Of these, 41.2 percent are in metropolitan 


centers (500,000 or more), 10.5 percent in large cities 


(100,000 to 499,999) and 8.2 percent in medium-sized cities (30,000 to 
99,999). Of the remainder, 15.8 percent are in cities and towns with less 


than 30,000 residents and 24.3 percent live in rural areas.° 


Estimating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated each year 
according to the change in the cost of living as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by the National 
Council of Welfare on the basis of a projected inflation rate of four 


percent for 1987. 


If the average Consumer Price Index for 1987 turns out to be more 
than four percent higher than 1986, then the actual 1987 poverty lines will 
be higher than our estimates. Conversely, a 1987 inflation rate below 
four percent will produce final poverty lines that are lower than those 
shown in Table 1. Previous National Council of Welfare estimates have 
proved very close to the actual poverty lines; our 1986 estimates were less 


than one percent off the final figures. 


Table 2 on page 10 gives the low income cut-offs for 1980 through 
1986. 


The Poverty Lines in Context 


In response to those who believe Statistics Canada's low-income 
lines are too high, it is worth pointing out that alternate measures 
produce higher poverty lines. The Canadian Council on Social Development, 


which sets its poverty line at one-half of average family income, published 


a set of poverty lines for 1984 that for the most part exceeded Statistics 
Canada's low income cut-offs (the latter were higher only for single 
persons living in cities with 100,000 or more residents). Our estimates 


indicate that the situation is the same in 1987./ 


A national survey by Health and Welfare Canada found that aged 
Canadians reported an average after-tax income of $10,600 as necessary "to 
cover essential needs" in 1981 - substantially higher than the 
Statistics Canada low income lines for one person, which in 198] ranged 
from $5,949 for rural areas to $8,045 for the largest cities.® This 
finding is significant in two ways. First, it shows what a sizeable 
segment of the population itself regards as a minimally adequate income, as 
opposed to a poverty line determined according to a formula. Moreover the 
survey indicates that, at least in the eyes of elderly Canadians, the 


Statistics Canada low income lines are anything but generous. 


Even more telling are results from a Gallup poll taken in March of 
1986 which asked respondents what they consider “the least amount of money 
a family of four — husband, wife and two children - needs each week to get 
along". The average amount was $400 a week. The average weekly poverty 
level for a family of four was $367 in 1986 - less than the Gallup 


result.” 


In any event, the debate over what is the 'right' poverty line and 
the 'real' number of poor people contributes little if anything to an 
understanding of the economic situation of low-income Canadians. Poverty 
lines only establish the upper limit of the low-income population. Most 
poor Canadians live on incomes that are hundreds and more often thousands 
of dollars under the poverty line. Few people would regard these incomes 


as adequate by any standard. 


Take, as an illustration, a single mother on welfare who supports 
one child aged four and lives in the largest city in her province. Her 
family's total income from provincial social assistance and refundable tax 
credits and federal family allowances and the child tax credit ranged from 
63 percent to 85 percent of the poverty line in 1986, depending on her 
province of residence. If she lives in Toronto, her income in 1986 was 
about $10,230, which represents just 62 percent of the amount the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto considers necessary for her family 


to maintain "an adequate but modest” standard of living. !0 


The adult minimum wage ranges from $3.65 an hour in British 
Columbia to $5.00 an hour in the Northwest Territories. (A typical rate is 
$4.00 an hour, payable in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and in industries within federal jurisdiction). A worker in 
Nova Scotia paid the provincial minimum wage ($4.00 an hour) will earn 
$8,320 in 1987 from a full-time year-round job. For all but rural parts 
of the province, this wage is below the poverty line, which ranges from 
$10,522 for Halifax to $8,193 for rural communities. After paying federal 
and provincial income taxes, Canada Pension Plan contributions and 
unemployment insurance premiums, the minimum wage worker would take home 


only $7,426.12 


An estimated 3,951,000 Canadians - one in six - lived on low 
incomes in 1985, the most recent year for which data is available. This 
figure represents a substantial increase of 476,000 men, women and children 
over 1980. There are 908,000 families and 1,009,000 unattached individuals 
with incomes below the poverty line. Over a million children under 16 - 


1,126,000 or one in five - are in low-income families.!2 


Unattached elderly Canadians (i.e., the aged who live alone or in a 
household where they are not related to other members) run a very high 


risk of poverty. Almost half (46.8 percent or 356,000 women and men) were 


poor at last count. Six in every ten women under age 65 who are single 


parents raise their children on an income below the poverty line. }3 


Poor Canadians have incomes substantially below average. The 
poverty line for a family of four is less than half of the average income 
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for a family of four. The low income line for one person living in a 


metropolitan area is 47 percent of the average wage. 


Keep in mind 
that most poor people have incomes that are significantly less than the 
poverty line, so that the income gap between them and the average Canadian 


is even wider. 


Figure B on page 8 compares Statistics Canada's 1985 low income 
cut-off for four-person families in metropolitan areas with three other 
measures — the Canadian Council on Social Development's poverty line, 
the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto's “adequate but modest” 
budget guideline for a Toronto couple with two children aged eight and 
thirteen, and the average income for a Canadian family of four in 
1985.16 The Statistics Canada line is lower than the other income 


standards. 


Figure C contrasts the Statistics Canada low income line for 
metropolitan centers with the average income in 1985 for single Canadians 


i/ 


and families of different sizes. The poverty line is much lower than 


average incomes, especially for families. 


Poverty Statistics 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are used to produce annual 
data on the size and characteristics of Canada's low-income population. 
The most recent statistics, for 1985, are analyzed in the National Council 


of Welfare's report Progress Against Poverty. 


Figure B 
Compsrison of Statistics Canada Low Income Cut-off for Metro Area 
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Figure C 
Comparison of Statistics Canade Low Income Cut-offs for 
ale a Areas With Average Income, by Family Size, 1965 
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Table 2 
STATISTICS CANADA REVISED 18 
6 


LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS, 1980 TO 198 


Population of Area of Residence 


NON WDN FE 


500 ,000 100,000 - 30 3000) — Less than 
and over 499 ,999 99 5999 30 ,000 Rural 
ly 
1980 
Sete S.6 9292 S 6,371 3 Og 90 $3,299 
9,436 8.3955 3) io 13 hs, igio3 6,912 
lz 622 11496) Lisi79 10,398 9,256 
14,545 IS 620 $25 922 12,020 10,699 
16,949 16,047 14 ,966 135943 12,441 
18,511 17,490 16,348 157,206 13,265 
or more 20,375 194293 18,031 16,769 14 ,966 
1981 
551,045 $ 7,640 Sei, 167 $ 6,626 $ 5,949 
10,614 10,073 9,398 S721 The 
14,198 13,455 P2575 11,697 10,412 
16,361 15,549 14,536 13, 920 12,038 
19 ,066 18,051 16,835 15,684 13,992 
20,823 19,674 18 ,390 17 #105 1s 209 
or more 225919 217 02 20,205 18 ,863 16,835 
1982 
$ 8,914 S$ 8,466 Shdey 94) SR7ya42 S 6,592 
11/6] Liles 162 10,414 9,663 8,615 
A aed fi 172 14,909 $37,934 12961 | iret ys 
18,129 LiS229 16,107 [45982 13,336 
ZY 5126 20 ,002 18,654 17,379 15,508 
2350753 21,800 20930 183953 16,930 
or more 25 5396 24 ,047 22,475 20,901 18,654 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 


Population of Area of Residence 


500 ,000 100,000 - 30,000 - Less than 
and over 499,999 99,999 30 ,000 Rural 
Family 
Size 1983 
l $ 9,429 $£85 955 $ 8,400 S$ 7,766 S 63973 
2 12,440 11,807 11,016 10 5224 95113 
3 16,641 13770 14,739 13.110 123203 
4 19,176 18,224 176,037 15,847 14,106 
5 22,346 21ST 19,731 18 ,383 16,403 
6 24 ,406 23 ,059 21455546 20 ,048 17 ,908 
7 or more 26 ,863 25 5436 2357/13 22,108 Loe 731 
1984 
1 $2.95839 5 96345 Sa8,7:66 $ 8,104 S 78,276 
2 12,981 124324 11,495 10 ,666 95510 
2 175965 16,456 15,380 14 ,307 12,736 
4 205,010 1907, L/3¢18 16,537 14,720 
5 23 iS 22,078 20,590 19,183 Le 117 
6 25 ,468 24 ,062 225492 20,920 18 ,687 
7 or more 28 ,032 26,543 24 ,807 23,070 20 ,590 
1985 
i $10.5 233 Sin 9 79 Se eel $18,429 S: /t, 200 
2 £5G501 h23815 11,956 117,093 9,891 
5) 18 ,061 Lighi5 15,996 14 ,880 13,244 
4 20:,812 19,779 18 ,490 17,200 153,310 
5 245252 22,965 21,415 19952 17% 803 
6 26 ,488 29026 2335393 21,758 19 ,436 
7 or more 29 5155 27 ,606 25,801 23,994 Zia 15 
1986 
1 $105653: 510%,.10:7 $§ 9,491 Send 75 Se75815 
2 14,055 13,340 12,446 11,548 10,297 
3 18 ,802 W/58i7 167652 15,490 13578/ 
4 245665 20,590 19,248 173905 15,938 
D 255246 23,904 22,293 20 57 70 18 ,533 
6 27, 574 264,052 24,352 22650 205233 
7 or more 805350 28,738 26 ,859 24,978 223295 
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FOOTNOTES 


Families and unattached individuals (the latter means persons living 
alone or in a household where they are not related to the other 
members) in the lowest income quintile (i.e., the bottom 20 percent 
of the income ladder) devoted 57.5 percent of their income to food, 
clothing and shelter in 1982, the most recent year for which data is 
available. Those in the next-to-the lowest quintile spent on average 
45.6 percent of their income on food, clothing and shelter. For each 
higher quintile, the proportion of income spent on necessities was 
lower; family units in the highest 20 percent devoted only 33 percent 
of their income to food, clothing and shelter. These calculations are 
based on expenditure data presented in Statistics Canada's Family 


Expenditure in Canada, 1982 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 


Canada, 1984), Table 31. 


See Statistics Canada, “Revision of Low Income Cut-offs", Income 
Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 


Services Canada, 1982), pp. 120-128. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: 


Preliminary Estimates, 1985 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 


Canadas dose), pe 15! 


This graph is not intended to be a precise depiction of the actual 
curve linking expenditure on necessities to income. For more 
information on this subject, see Statistics Canada's Rebasing Low 


Income Cut-offs to 1978 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 


Canada, 1983). 


Census metropolitan area estimates for June 1, 1985 were obtained 
from Statistics Canada. 


Statistics Canada. 198] Census of Canada Vol. 1 - Population: Age, 
Sex, and Marital Status (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 


Canada, 1982), Table 6. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development sets its poverty line for 
a family of three at one-half of average family income. Its poverty 
lines for families of different sizes are established by applying a 
weighting system in which a family unit of one person gets three 
points; a family of two, five points; a family of three, six points; 
a family of four, seven points; a family of five, eight points; and 
each larger size family an additional point. Unlike Statistics 
Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty lines are not adjusted 
according to size of place of residence because the CCSD holds that 
living costs vary neither significantly nor systematically by 
community size. 


10. 
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The CCSD estimated its 1984 poverty lines as follows: $9,056 for one 
person; $15,094 for a family of two; $18,113 for three; $21,131 for 
four; $24,150 for five; and $27,169 for a family of six. Table 2 in 
our paper shows that Statistics Canada's 1984 low income cut-offs for 
one person were $9,839 for a metropolitan area and $9,345 for a city 
of 100,000 to 499,999, but they were lower than the CCSD line in the 
case of smaller communities (the CCSD line was $9,056; the Statistics 
Canada 1984 lines were $8,766 for communities of 30,000 to 99,999, 
$8,104 for urban centers under 30,000 and $7,276 for rural areas). 
The CCSD lines for families of two and larger exceed the Statistics 
Canada lines for all community sizes. See Not Enough: The Meaning 
and Measurement of Poverty in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Council on 


Social Development, 1984), pp. 42 and 69. 


Our own (unofficial) estimates of the CCSD poverty lines for 1987 are 
as follows: $10,250 for one person; $17,083 for two; $20,500 for 
threes "523,917f0r,four: «$214,333,-forsfive:)$30,7504forsasfamily of 
six. The estimated CCSD line for one person is lower than the 
estimated Statistics Canada low income cut-offs for metropolitan areas 
($11,079) and cities of 100,000 to 499,999 ($10,522) only while the 
estimated CCSD lines for all other sizes of family and community are 
higher. The interested reader should contact the Canadian Council on 
Social Development for more information on its poverty lines. 


Income Security Programs Branch. Survey of Old Age Security and 
Canada Pension Plan Retirement Benefit Recipients, July 1981 (Ottawa: 
Health and Welfare Canada, 1983), Summary. This survey found that 
respondents reported an average of $10,622 as an adequate income for 
1981, where adequate was defined as "income (after taxes) necessary to 
cover essential needs”. 


Gallup results as reported in “Family of Four Needs $400 a Week, Most 
Say”, Montreal Gazette, May 5, 1986. Fifty-five percent of 
respondents said that a family of four needs a minimum weekly income 
of $400 or over; 62 percent of respondents living in cities of 

100,000 or more set the minimum amount at $400 or more. The $367 
figure is the average of the poverty lines for a family of four living 
for the five different sized communities, ranging from metropolitan 
centers of 500,000 and above to rural areas. If we look only at the 
average poverty line for cities 100,000 or more, the figure for 1986 

- $407 - is virtually the same as the Gallup average. 


Welfare income calculations are by the National Council of Welfare. 
The Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto suggests that a 
mother with one child aged four needed $15,302 in 1984 for an adequate 
standard of living. Since 1985 figures were not available as we went 
to press, we have indexed this figure by inflation to arrive at an 
estimate of $16,566 for 1986. The Social Planning Council's standards 
of adequacy are determined by committees of persons knowledgeable 


ris 
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about the costs of food, clothing, shelter, health and personal care, 
transportation, household maintenance and other expenditures required 
to maintain an adequate living standard in Toronto. 


Gross earnings are calculated on the basis of 40 hours a week, 52 
weeks a year. Net income is gross earnings plus federal sales tax 
credit less Canada Pension Plan contributions, unemployment insurance 
premiums, and federal and provincial income tax. Minimum wage rates 
are as follows: federal, $4.00 an hour; Yukon, $4.25; Northwest 
Territories, $5.00; British Columbia, $3.65; Alberta, $3.80; 
Saskatchewan, $4.50; Manitoba, $4.30; Ontario, $4.35; Quebec, $4.35; 
New Brunswick, $4.00; Nova Scotia, $4.00; Prince Edward Island, $4.00; 
Newfoundland, $4.00. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada: 1985 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1986), p. 177. 
Data based on revised (1978) low income cut-offs. 


All data in the paragraph are from the Statistics Canada report cited 
in the previous footnote. 


The poverty line for a family of four living in a metropolitan center 
was $20,812 in 1985, which represents 47.7 percent of the 1985 average 
income of $43,637 for a family of four. For a family of four living 
in a city with 100,000 to 499,999 residents, the 1985 poverty line 
was $19,779 or 45.3 percent of the average income for a four-person 
family. 


The poverty line for one person living in a metropolitan center was 
$10,233 in 1985, which represents 46.9 percent of the average 
industrial aggregate wage for 1985 ($21,802). 


The average income is for Canadian families of four. The average 
income for Toronto families of four, which is not available, would be 
higher. The CCSD poverty lines were calculated by the National 
Council of Welfare. 


Average incomes are for Canada; figures for metropolitan centers, 
which are not available, would be higher. 


These are technically known as the "low income cut-offs (1978) 
base”. The "1978" refers to the Family Expenditure Survey data on 
which the cut-offs are based. Table 2 also presents low income 
cut-offs (1978) base. 
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Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the “low income 
cut-offs" which Statistics Canada employs to produce data on the 
low-income population. Though Statistics Canada does not regard its low 
income cut-offs as official lines, the National Council of Welfare 
follows common practice in using them as poverty lines. We use the 


terms “poverty line” and “low income line” interchangeably. 


The 1978 Survey of Family Expenditure found that Canadian 
families spend on average 38.5 percent of their income on food, clothing 
and shelter. Since poor families devote an above-average proportion of 
their limited income to basic necessities,! the low income cut-offs 
are set at levels where, on average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percent- 
age ponts above the average) goes to the essentials of life.2 Any 
family or single person with an income at or below the relevant poverty 
line is defined as low-income. (Since the 1982 Survey of Family 
Expenditure found little significant change in these proportions, 
Statistics Canada has continued to base its low income cut-offs on the 


58.5 percent criterion). 


Income is defined as money income received by all family members 
15 years and older from the following sources: wages and salaries 
(before deductions for taxes, unemployment insurance, pensions, etc.), 
net income from self-employment, investment income (interest, dividends, 
rental income, etc.), government transfer payments (e.g., Family 
Allowances, the Child Tax Credit, Old Age Security, refundable 
provincial tax credits), pensions (e.g., retirement pensions, annuities 
and superannuation) and miscellaneous income (e.g., scholarships, 
alimony) .2 Thus the poverty lines are based on gross rather than 


net (after-tax) income. 


The definition of income excludes the following: gambling wins 
and losses, capital gains or losses, lump-sum inheritances, receipts 
from the sale of property or personal belongings, income tax refunds, 
loans received or repaid, lump-sum settlements of insurance policies and 


income in kind (e.g., food and fuel produced on one's own farm). 


Figure A is a symbolic representation of how the poverty lines 
are determined.* The slanted line links expenditure on necessities 
with level of income: the higher the income, the lower the proportion 
devoted to necessities, for the simple reason that there is more money 
available to cover the cost of food, clothing and shelter. In fact 
higher-income Canadians spend more in absolute terms on necessities even 


though that expenditure is low in relative (percentage) terms. 


ral Figure A t—~—t 
Relationship Between Expenditure on Necessities 
(Food, Clothing and Shelter) and Income 
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% of income for necessities 
8 8 38 8 
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level of income 


The average family spends 38.5 percent of its income on 
necessities. To establish the low income cut-offs, Statistics Canada in 
effect finds the point on the slanted line where 58.5 percent 
(38.5 plus 20) of income goes to food, clothing and shelter and then 
drops a vertical line down to the income axis (the straight line at the 
bottom of the graph) to find the level of income that corresponds to the 
58.5 percent expenditure. That level of income is termed the “low 


income cut-off" (or “poverty line", in everyday speech). 


A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To take 
into account two factors which affect living costs, Statistics Canada 
varies its low income cut-offs according to the size of the famiiy and 


the place of residence. 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from one 
person to seven or more persons. Communities are divided into five 
groups according to population: metropolitan areas with half a million 
or more residents (Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec City), large cities (100,000 to 
499,999), medium-sized cities (30,000 to 99,999), smaller centers 
(cities of 15,000 to 30,000 and small urban areas under 15,000) and 
rural areas (both farm and non-farm). The result is a set of 35 poverty 


lines as listed in Table 1 on page 9. 


The low-income lines shown in the first three columns of Table 1 
apply to more than half of the population: six in ten Canadians live in 
cities of 30,000 or more. Of these, 41.2 percent are in metropolitan 


centers (500,000 or more), 10.5 percent in large cities 


(100,000 to 499,999) and 8.2 percent in medium-sized cities (30,000 to 
99,999). Of the remainder, 15.8 percent are in cities and towns with 


less than 30,000 residents and 24.3 percent live in rural areas. 


Estimating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated each year 
according to the change in the cost of living as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by the 
National Council of Welfare on the basis of a projected inflation rate 


of four percent for 1988. 


If the average Consumer Price Index for 1988 turns out to be 
more than four percent higher than 1987, then the actual 1988 poverty 
lines will be higher than our estimates. Conversely, a 1988 inflation 
rate below four percent will produce final poverty lines that are lower 
than those shown in Table 1. Previous National Council of Welfare 
estimates have proved very close to the actual poverty lines; our 1987 


estimates were less than one-half of one percent off the final figures. 


Table 2 on page 10 gives the low income cut-offs for 1980 
through 1987.. 


The Poverty Lines in Context 


In response to those who believe Statistics Canada's low-income 
lines are too high, it is worth pointing out that alternate measures 
produce higher poverty lines. The Canadian Council on Social 


Development, which sets its poverty line at one-half of average family 


income, published a set of poverty lines for 1984 that for the most part 
exceeded Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs (the latter were higher 
only for single persons living in cities with 100,000 or more 
residents). Our estimates indicate that the situation is the same in 


1988.° 


A national survey by Health and Welfare Canada found that aged 
Canadians reported an average after-tax income of $10,600 as necessary 
“to cover essential needs" in 1981 - substantially higher than the 
Statistics Canada low income lines for one person, which in 1981 ranged 
from $5,949 for rural areas to $8,045 for the largest cities.’ This 
finding is significant in two ways. First, it shows what a sizeable 
segment of the population itself regards as a minimally adequate income, 
as opposed to a poverty line determined according to a formula. More- 
over the survey indicates that, at least in the eyes of elderly 
Canadians, the Statistics Canada low income lines are anything but 


generous. 


Even more telling are results from a Gallup poll taken in March 
of 1987 which asked respondents what they consider “the least amount of 
money a family of four - husband, wife and two children - needs each 
week to get along". The average amount was $407 a week. The average 
weekly poverty level for a family of four was $383 in 1987 - less 
than the Gallup result.® 


In any event, the debate over what is the 'right' poverty line 
and the 'real' number of poor people contributes little if anything to 
an understanding of the economic situation of low-income Canadians. 
Poverty lines only establish the upper limit of the low-income 
population. Most poor Canadians live on incomes that are hundreds and 
more often thousands of dollars under the poverty line. Few people 


would regard these incomes as adequate by any standard. 


Take, as an illustration, a single mother on welfare who 
supports one child aged two and lives in the largest city in her 
province. Her family's total income from provincial social assistance 
and refundable tax credits and federal family allowances and the child 
tax credit ranged from 59 percent to 84 percent of the poverty line in 
1986, depending on her province of residence. If she lives in Toronto, 
her income in 1986 was about $10,250, which represents just 59 percent 
of the amount the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
considers necessary for her family to maintain “an adequate but modest” 


standard of living.? 


The adult minimum wage ranges from $3.80 an hour in British 
Columbia to $5.00 an hour in the Northwest Territories. (A typical rate 
is $4.00 an hour, payable in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia and in industries within federal 
jurisdiction). A worker in Nova Scotia paid the provincial minimum wage 
($4.00 an hour) will earn $8,320 in 1988 from a full-time year-round 
job. This wage is below the poverty line, which ranges from $10,984 for 
Halifax to $8,553 for rural communities. After paying federal and 
provincial income taxes, Canada Pension Plan contributions and 
unemployment insurance premiums, the minimum wage worker would take home 
only $7,506, which is only 68 percent of the poverty line for 
Halifax. 10 


By conservative estimate 3,689,000 Canadians ~- one in seven - 
lived on low incomes in 1986, the most recent year for which data is 
available. The provincial poverty rate ranged widely from 10.8 percent 
in well-off Ontario to 22.8 percent in economically disadvantaged 
Newfoundland. There are 851,000 families and 982,000 unattached 
individuals with incomes below the poverty line. Over a million 
children under 16 - 1,016,000 or one in six - are in low-income 


families.1!} 


Unattached elderly Canadians (i.e., the aged who live alone or 
in a household where they are not related to other members) run a very 
high risk of poverty: 42.7 percent or 336,000 were poor at last count. 
The poverty rate is even higher (46.1 percent) for unattached elderly 
women. Over half (56.0 percent) of sole-support mothers raise their 


children on an income below the poverty line. 12 


Poor Canadians -have incomes substantially below average. The 
poverty line for a family of four is less than half of the average 
income for a family of four.!3 The low income line for one person 
living in a metropolitan area is 48 percent of the average wage. 14 
Keep in mind that most poor people have incomes that are significantly 
less than the poverty line, so that the income gap between them and the 


average Canadian is even wider. 


Figure B on page 8 compares Statistics Canada's 1986 low income 
cut-off for four-person families in metropolitan areas with three other 
measures — the Canadian Council on Social Development's poverty line, 
the Social Planning Council of Metroplitan Toronto's “adequate but 
modest" budget guideline for a Toronto couple with two children aged 
eight and thirteen, and the average income for a Canadian family of four 
in 1986.12 The Statistics Canada line is lower than the other 


income standards. 


Figure C contrasts the Statistics Canada low income line for 


metropolitan centers with the average income in 1986 for single 


16 


Canadians and families of different sizes. The poverty line is 


much lower than average incomes, especially for families. 


Poverty Statistics 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are used to produce 
annual data on the size and characteristics of Canada's low-income 
population. The most recent statistics, for 1986, are analyzed in the 


National Council of Welfare's report Poverty Profile 1988. 


Figure B 
Coaperisen of StatsCen Low Incoge Cut-off for Metrepoliten Ares 
With Other Low Incose Lines end Averege Income, Fesily of 4, 1868 
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Figure C 
Comperisen of Stetistics Cenede Low Income Cut-offs for 
Metropoliten Arees With Average Income, by Femily Size, 1986 
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Table 2 


STATISTICS CANADA REVISED 


LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS, 1980 To 1987!’ 


Population of Area of Residence 


500 ,000 LOO 5000, = 30,000 = Less than 
and over 4995999 99399 30 ,000 Rural 
1980 
Sa ylo2 Ss 63/92 SO cord SP 52690 Sige ae 
9 ,436 shies. 8,305 VAT pe) 659i 
L28 622 11,961 LLA79 10 ,398 9,256 
14,545 13 5823 125 92 12 ,020 10,699 
16,949 16,047 14 ,966 13), 94.3 12,441 
L3g0LL de 490 16,348 T2206 1363 
or more 20.5375 D293 18,031 L6.;7/69 14,966 
1981 
$3,045 S$ 75640 Sc/, bow S6 i620 S Dae 
10,614 10,073 9,398 8,724 Wied aS 
14,298 13,455 12,545 Lh G97, 10,412 
16,361 15,549 14,536 13,221 125035 
19,066 18,051 16-855 15,684 L353 998 
205823 19,674 18390 LPO 155299 
or more 22-99 21 M02 20% 285 18 ,863 16 5835 
1982 
S$ 8,914 S 8,466 Suey, 9a) S Pese2 S640 32 
11,761 11,162 10,414 2063 8,61) 
LS 7S2 14,909 13,934 P2961 Lis6e7 
16,129 1/229 16,107 14,982 135596 
ZA E26 20 ,002 18 ,654 bio) 9 15 , 507 
23,072 21,800 wy. 7 LoRo3 £6,938 


or more 25090 24 ,047 22,475 ZOrA0 | 18 ,654 


fapie 2 Cont'd) 


Family 
size 


or more 


or more 


or more 


or more 


500 ,000 


and over 


$ 9,429 
12,440 
16,641 
19,176 
22,346 
24,406 
26 ,863 


$ 9,839 
12,981 
17,365 
20,010 
23.328 
25,468 
28 ,032 


$10,233 
13,501 
18,061 
20,812 
24 252 
26 ,488 
29,155 


$10,651 
14,053 
18,799 
21,663 
25,243 
27,571 
30 347 


- lj - 


Population of Area of Residence 


100,000 - 


499 999 


$ 8,955 
11,807 
15,770 
18,224 
21,157 
23,059 
25,436 


$ 95345 
[2 9321 
16,456 
19,017 
22018 
24,062 
26 ,543 


$ 9,719 
12,815 
17,115 
19,779 
22,963 
25 ,026 
27 ,606 


$10,116 
13,339 
17,815 
20,588 
23,902 
26 ,049 
28,735 


30,000 - 


1963 


$ 8,400 
11,016 
14,739 
17,037 
19,731 
21,554 
236173 


1984 


$ 8,766 
11,495 
15 ,380 
17,778 
20 ,590 
22,492 
24,807 


1985 


SuOahEs 
11,956 
15,996 
18,490 
21,415 
23,393 
25,801 


1986 


$ 9,490 
12,445 
16 ,650 
19,246 
22,290 
24 349 
26 ,856 


99 999 


Less than 


30 ,000 


$ 7,766 
16,221 
13,710 
15,847 
18,383 
20,048 
22,108 


$ 8,104 
10 ,666 
14,307 
16,537 
19,183 
20,920 
23,070 


$ 8,429 
11,093 
14,880 
17,200 
19,952 
21,758 
23,994 


SaG. 70d 
11,546 
15,488 
17 ,903 
20,768 
22,647 
24,975 


Rural 


$ 6,973 
alts 
12,203 
14,106 
16,403 
17,908 
19,731 


a87 276 
9,510 
12,734 
14,720 
Lily 
18 ,687 
20,590 


$ 7,568 
9,891 
13,244 
15,310 
17,803 
19 ,436 
21,415 


Sen 
10,295 
13,785 
15,936 
18,531 
20,231 
22,290 
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Table -2 (Gont'd) 
Population of Area of Residence 


500 ,000 100,000 - 305000;- Less than 
and over 499,999 99 ,999 30 ,000 Rural 
Family 
Size 1987 
1 SH, 120 S10;561 S#9E906 $9,160 S 8,224 
2 14,671 1359.26 125993 12,054 10,748 
3 19 ,626 £85,599 173333 16,169 145092 
4 22,616 21,494 205,093 £3,691) 16',637 
5 26,354 24 ,954 Dee ik Zl 662 19 ,346 
6 28,784 215195 2517420 23,643 21 B24 
7 or more 31,682 29 ,999 28 ,038 26,074 2a,L/2 
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FOOTNOTES 


Families and unattached individuals (the latter means persons living 
alone or in a household where they are not related to the other 
members) in the lowest income quintile (i.e., the bottom 20 percent 
of the income ladder) devoted 57.5 percent of their income to food, 
clothing and shelter in 1982, the most recent year for which data is 
available. Those in the next-to-the lowest quintile spent on average 
45.6 percent of their income on food, clothing and shelter. For each 
higher quintile, the proportion of income spent on necessities was 
lower; family units in the highest 20 percent devoted only 33 percent 
of their income to food, clothing and shelter. These calculations are 
based on expenditure data presented in Statistics Canada's Family 
Expenditure in Canada, 1982 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 
Canada, 1984), Table 31. . 


See Statistics Canada, “Revision of Low Income Cut-offs", Income 


Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 
Services Canada, 1982), pp. 120-128. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1986 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1987), pp. 29-31. 


This graph is not intended to be a precise depiction of the actual 
curve linking expenditure on necessities to income. For more 
information on this subject, see Statistics Canada's Rebasing Low 
Income Cut-offs to 1978 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 
Canada. 1963). 


Statistics Canada. 1981 Census of Canada Vol. 1 - Population: Age, 
Sex, and Marital Status (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 


Canada, 1982), Table 6. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development sets its poverty line for 
a family of three at one-half of average family income. Its poverty 
lines for families of different sizes are established by applying a 
weighting system in which a family unit of one person gets three 
points; a family of two, five points; a family of three, six points; 
a family of four, seven points; a family of five, eight points; and 
each larger size family an additional point. Unlike Statistics 
Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty lines are not adjusted 
according to size of place of residence because the CCSD holds that 
living costs vary neither significantly nor systematically by 
community size. 
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The CCSD estimated its 1984 poverty lines as follows: $9,056 for one 
person; $15,094 for a family of two; “S16,113 for three; SZ), 13) tor 
four; $24,150 forsfive: and $27,169 for a family of six., fable. i0 
our paper shows that Statistics Canada's 1984 low income cut-offs for 
one person were $9,839 for a metropolitan area and $9,345 for a city 
of 100,000 to 499,999, but they were lower than the CCSD line in the 
case of smaller communities (the CCSD line was $9,056; the Statistics 
Canada 1984 lines were $8,/66 for communities of 30,000 to 99,999, 
$8,104 for urban centers under 30,000 and $7,276 for rural areas). 
The CCSD lines for families of two and larger exceed the Statistics 
Canada lines for all community sizes. See Not Enough: The Meaning 
and Measurement of Poverty in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Council on 
Social Development, 1984), pp. 42 and 69. 


Our own (unofficial) estimates of the CCSD poverty lines for 1988 are 
as follows? SP1 ;000*for one*pérson: 2°$16 4335 for twos 4S223000. for 
three; $25,667 for four; $29,333 for five; $33,000 for a family of 
six. The estimated CCSD line for one person is lower than the 
estimated Statistics Canada low income cut-offs for metropolitan areas 
($11,564) only, while the estimated CCSD lines for all other sizes of 
family and community are higher. The interested reader should contact 
the Canadian Council on Social Development for more information on its 
poverty lines. 


Income Security Programs Branch. Survey of Old Age Security and 
Canada Pension Plan Retirement Benefit Recipients, July 1981 (Ottawa: 
Health and Welfare Canada, 1983), Summary. This survey found that 
respondents reported an average of $10,622 as an adequate income for 
1981, where adequate was defined as “income (after taxes) necessary to 
cover essential needs”. 


Gallup results as reported in “Le minimum décent: $407 par semaine", 
La Presse, April 19,°1987./"Thes$383\figuretis! theitaverage ofthe 
poverty lines for a family of four living in the five different sized 
communities, ranging from metropolitan centers of 500,000 and above to 
rural areas. If we look only at the average poverty line for cities 
of 100,000 or more, the figure for 1987 - $424 - is virtually the same 
as the Gallup average ($421) for respondents living in cities of 
100,000 or more. 


Welfare income calculations are from the National Council of Welfare's 
report Welfare in Canada: the Tangled Safety Net. The Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto suggests that a mother with 
one child aged three needed $17,378 in 1986 for an adequate standard 
of living. The mother in question works in the home rather than in 
the paid labor force. The Social Planning Council's standards of 
adequacy are determined by committees of persons knowledgeable about 
the costs of food, clothing, shelter, health and personal care, 
transportation, household maintenance and other expenditures required 
to maintain an adequate living standard in Toronto. 
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Gross earnings are calculated on the basis of 40 hours a week, 52 
weeks a year. Net income is gross earnings plus federal sales tax 
credit less Canada Pension Plan contributions, unemployment insurance 
premiums, and federal and provincial income tax. Minimum wage rates 
are as follows: federal, $4.00 an hour; Yukon, $4.25; Northwest 
Territories, $5.00; British Columbia, $4.00; Alberta, $3.80; 
Saskatchewan, $4.50; Manitoba, $4.70; Ontario, $4.55; Quebec, $4.55; 
New Brunswick, $4.00; Nova Scotia, $4.00; Prince Edward Island, $4.00; 
Newfoundland, $4.00. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1986 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1987), p. 165. 
Data based on revised (1978) low income cut-offs. 


All data in the paragraph are from the Statistics Canada report cited 
in the previous footnote. 


The poverty line for a family of four living in a metropolitan center 
was $21,663 in 1986, which represents 46.9 percent of the 1986 average 
income of $46,206 for a family of four. For a family of four living 
in a city with 100,000 to 499,999 residents, the 1986 poverty line 

was $20,588 or 44.6 percent of the average income for a four-person 
family. 


The poverty line for one person living in a metropolitan center was 
$10,651 in 1986, which represents 4/.5 percent of the average 
weekly wage (on an annual basis) for 1986 ($22,409). 


The average income is for Canadian families of four. The average 
income for Toronto families of four, which is not available, would be 
higher. The CCSD poverty lines were calculated by the National 
Council of Welfare. 


Average incomes are for Canada; figures for metropolitan centers, 
which are not available, would be higher. 


These are technically known as the “low income cut-offs (1978) 
base". The "1978" refers to the Family Expenditure Survey data on 
which the cut-offs are based. Table 2 also presents low income 
cut-offs (1978) base. 
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The National Council of Welfare was established by the Government 
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National Health and Welfare. Its mandate is to advise the Minister on 
matters pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across Canada and 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private citizens and serve 
in their personal capacities rather than as representatives of 
organizations or agencies. The membership of the Council has included past 
and present welfare recipients, public housing tenants and other low-income 
citizens, as well as lawyers, professors, social workers and others 
involved in voluntary service associations, private welfare agencies, and 
social work education. 
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of issues on poverty and social policy in Canada, including: income 
security programs, medicare, poverty lines and poverty statistics, the 
retirement income system, the aged, tax reform, the working poor, children 
in poverty, community economic development, women and poverty, employment 
policy, single-parent families, social services, nutrition, community 
organizing, child welfare, poor people's groups, legal aid/legal services, 
low-income consumers, poverty coverage in the press and welfare reform. 
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Defining Poverty 


The most widely used Canadian poverty lines are the "low income 
cut-offs" which Statistics Canada employs to produce data on the 
low-income population. Though Statistics Canada does not regard its low 
income cut-offs as official lines, the National Council of Welfare 
follows common practice in using them as poverty lines. We use the 
terms "poverty line" and “low income line" interchangeably. 


The 1978 Survey of Family Expenditure found that Canadian 
families spend on average 38.5 percent of their income on food, clothing 
and shelter. Since poor families devote an above-average proportion of 
their limited income to basic necessities, | the low income cut-offs 
are set at levels where, on average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percent- 
age ponts above the average) goes to the essentials of lire.” Any 
family or single person with an income at or below the relevant poverty 
line is defined as low-income. (Since the 1982 Survey of Family 
Expenditure found little significant change in these proportions, 
Statistics Canada has continued to base its low income cut-offs on the 
58.5 percent criterion).2 


Income is defined as money income received by all family members 
15 years and older from the following sources: wages and salaries 
(before deductions for taxes, unemployment insurance, pensions, etc.), 
net income from self-employment, investment income (interest, dividends, 
rental income, etc.), government transfer payments (e.g., Family 
Allowances, the Child Tax Credit, Old Age Security, refundable 
provincial tax credits), pensions (e.g., retirement pensions, annuities 
and superannuation) and miscellaneous income (e.g., scholarships, 
alimony).4 Thus the poverty lines are based on gross rather than 


net (after-tax) income. 


The definition of income excludes the following: gambling wins 
and losses, capital gains or losses, lump-sum inheritances, receipts 
from the sale of property or personal belongings, income tax refunds, 
loans received or repaid, lump-sum settlements of insurance policies and 
income in kind (e.g., food and fuel produced on one's own farm). 


Figure A is a symbolic representation of how the poverty lines 
are determined.? The curved line links expenditure on necessities 
with level of income: the higher the income, the lower the proportion 
devoted to necessities, for the simple reason that there is more money 
available to cover the cost of food, clothing and shelter. In fact 
higher-income Canadians spend more in absolute terms on necessities even 
though that expenditure is low in relative (percentage) terms. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXPENDITURE 
ON NECESSITIES (FOOD, CLOTHING 
AND SHELTER) AND INCOME 


percentage of Income for necessities 


AVERAGE 
level of Income 


The average family spends 38.5 percent of its income on 
necessities. To establish the low income cut-offs, Statistics Canada in 
effect finds the point on the curved line where 58.5 percent 
(38.5 plus 20) of income goes to food, clothing and shelter and then 
drops a vertical line down to the income axis (the straight line at the 
bottom of the graph) to find the level of income that corresponds to the 
58.5 percent expenditure. That level of income is termed the "low 
income cut-off" (or "poverty line", in everyday speech). 


A Set of Poverty Lines 


There is no single poverty line for all of Canada. To take 
into account two factors which affect living costs, Statistics Canada 
varies its low income cut-offs according to the size of the family and 
the place of residence. 


There are seven categories of family size ranging from one 
person to seven or more persons. Communities are divided into five 
groups according to population: metropolitan areas with half a million 
or more residents (Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Ottawa-Hull, Montreal and Quebec City), large cities (100,000 
to 499,999), medium-sized cities (30,000 to 99,999), smaller centers 
(cities of 15,000 to 30,000 and small urban areas under 15,000) and 
rural areas (both farm and non-farm). The result is a set of 35 poverty 


lines as listed in Table 1 on page 9. 


The low-income lines shown in the first two columns of Table 1 
apply to the majority of the population: six in ten families and seven 
in ten unattached Canadians live in cities of 100,000 or more. 


Estimating the Poverty Lines 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are updated each year 
according to the change in the cost of living as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index. The figures in Table 1 were calculated by the 
National Council of Welfare on the basis of a projected inflation rate 
of four percent for 1989. 


If the average Consumer Price Index for 1989 turns out to be 
more than four percent higher than 1988, then the actual 1989 poverty 
lines will be higher than our estimates. Conversely, a 1989 inflation 
rate below four percent will produce final poverty lines that are lower 
than those shown in Table 1. Previous National Council of Welfare 
estimates have proved very close to the actual poverty lines; our 1988 
estimates were less than one-tenth of one percent off the final 
figures. 


Table 2 on page 10 gives the low income cut-offs for 1980 
through 1988. 


The Poverty Lines in Context 


In response to those who believe Statistics Canada's low-income 
lines are too high, it is worth pointing out that alternate measures 
produce higher poverty lines. The Canadian Council on Social 
Development, which sets its poverty line at one-half of average family 
income, published a set of poverty lines for 1984 that for the most part 
exceeded Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs (the latter were higher 
only for single persons living in cities with 100,000 or more 
residents). Our estimates indicate that the situation is the same in 
1989.6 


A national survey by Health and Welfare Canada found that aged 
Canadians reported an average after-tax income of $10,600 as necessary 
"to cover essential needs" in 1981 - substantially higher than the 
Statistics Canada low income lines for one person, which in 1981 ranged 
from $5,949 for rural areas to $8,045 for the largest cities.’ This 
finding is significant in two ways. First, it shows what a sizeable 
segment of the population itself regards as a minimally adequate income, 
as opposed to a poverty line determined according to a formula. More- 
over the survey indicates that, at least in the eyes of elderly 
Canadians, the Statistics Canada low income lines are anything but 
generous. 


Even more telling are results from a Gallup poll taken in May of 
1988 which asked respondents what they consider "the least amount of 
money a family of four - husband, wife and two children - needs each 
week to get along". The average amount was $452 a week. The average 
weekly poverty level for a family of four was $399 in 1988 - less 
than the Gallup result.8 On an annual basis, the average poverty line 
income came to $20,722 in 1988 - fully $2,782 below the Gallup 
average minimum income of $23,504. 


In any event, the debate over what is the ‘right’ poverty line 
and the 'real' number of poor people contributes little if anything to 
an understanding of the economic situation of low-income Canadians. 
Poverty lines only establish the upper limit of the low-income 
population. Most poor Canadians live on incomes that are hundreds and 
more often thousands of dollars under the poverty line. Few people 
would regard these incomes as adequate by any standard. 


Take, as an illustration, a single mother on welfare who 
supports one child aged two and lives in the largest city in her 
province. Her family's total income from provincial social assistance 


and refundable tax credits and federal family allowances and the child 
tax credit ranged from 59 percent to 84 percent of the poverty line in 
1986, depending on her province of residence. If she lives in Toronto, 
her income in 1989 will be an estimated $12,311, which represents just 
65 percent of the amount the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto considers necessary for her family to maintain “an adequate but 
modest" standard of living.2 The gap between her income and the 

Social Planning Council's basic income level is wide - over $6,500. 


The adult minimum wage ranges from $4.00 an hour in the federal 
jurisdiction to $5.00 an hour in the Northwest Territories. (A typical 
rate is $4.50 an hour, payable in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia). A worker in Nova Scotia 
paid the provincial minimum wage ($4.50 an hour) will earn $9,360 in 
1989 from a full-time year-round job. This wage is below the poverty 
line for all communities except for rural areas where the poverty line 
is $8,903; for example, the poverty line for Halifax is $11,434. After 
paying federal and provincial income taxes, Canada Pension Plan 
contributions and unemployment insurance premiums, the minimum wage 
worker will take home $8,305, which is only $160 a week. 19 


By conservative estimate 3,535,000 Canadians - one in seven - 
lived on low incomes in 1987, the most recent year for which data is 
available. The provincial poverty rate ranged widely from 10.3 percent 
in well-off Ontario to 20.8 percent in economically disadvantaged 
Newfoundland. There are 777,000 families and 1,016,000 unattached 
individuals with incomes below the poverty line. Close to a million 
children under 16 - 955,000 or one in six - are in low-income families. 
Two-thirds of children being raised by female single parents are 
poor. !! 


Unattached elderly women (i.e., those who live alone or in a 
household where they are not related to other members) run a very high 
risk of poverty: 40.3 percent were poor at last count. Over half 
(56.6 percent) of sole-support mothers raise their children on an income 
below the poverty line. 12 


Poor Canadians have incomes substantially below average. The 
poverty line for a family of four is less than half (45 percent) of the 
average income for a family of four.!3 The low income line for one 
person living in a metropolitan area is 48 percent of the average 
wage. 14 Keep in mind that most poor people have incomes that are 
significantly less than the poverty line, so that the income gap between 
them and the average Canadian is even wider. 


Figure B on page 8 compares Statistics Canada's 1987 low income 
cut-off for four-person families in metropolitan areas with two other 
measures - the Canadian Council on Social Development's poverty line and 
the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto's “adequate but 
modest" budget guideline for a Toronto couple with two children aged 
eight and thirteen. The Statistics Canada line is the lowest of the 


various low income levels. 


Figure C contrasts the Statistics Canada low income line for 
metropolitan centers with the average income in 1987 for single 
Canadians and families of different sizes.!5 The poverty line is 
much lower than average incomes, especially for families. 


Poverty Statistics 


Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs are used to produce 
annual data on the size and characteristics of Canada's low-income 
population. The most recent statistics, for 1987, are analyzed in the 


National Council of Welfare's report Poverty Profile 1989. 


STATISTICS CANADA LOW INCOME CUT-OFF 
FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS VERSUS OTHER 
POVERTY LINES, FAMILY OF FOUR, 1887 


Statistica 
Canada 


STATISTICS CANADA LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS 
FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS VERSUS AVERAGE 
INCOME, BY FAMILY SIZE, 1087 
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Table 2 


STATISTICS CANADA REVISED 16 
LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS, 1980 TO 1988 


Population of Area of Residence 


500,000 100,000 - 30,000 - Less than 
and over 499 ,999 99,999 30,000 
1980 
$ 7,152 $ 6,792 Me (Ses all $ 5,890 
9,436 8,955 8,355 1,753 
I? 5622 11,961 Ti 179 10,398 
14,545 T3h323 12,922 12,020 
16,949 16,047 14,966 13,943 
18,511 17,490 16,348 15,206 
20.375 19,293 18,031 16,769 
1981 
$ 8,045 $ 7,640 $ulo7 $ 6,626 
10,614 102073 9,398 8,721 
14,198 15,455 i25575 11,697 
16,361 15,549 14,536 Repo | 
19,066 18,051 16,835 15,684 
20,823 19,674 18,390 17,105 
22,919 21,702 20,283 16-063 
1982 
$ 8,914 $ 8,466 $ 7,941 $ 7, 342 
11.761 11,162 10,414 9,663 
Lay gS 4 14,909 13,934 12,961 
18,129 17,229 16,107 14,982 
fds 126 20,002 18,654 i 319 
23,073 21,800 20,377 18,953 
25,396 24,047 22,475 20,901 


Rural 


$ 5,289 
(see BY 
9,256 

10,699 
12,441 
§3,5¢3 
14,966 


$ 5,949 
7,775 
10,412 
Be, 0sa 
13,995 
Lora be. 
16,835 


$ 6,592 
8,615 
$1,537 
13,300 
15,907 
16,930 
18,654 


Table 2 (Cont'd) 


or more 


or more 


or more 


or more 


500,000 


and over 


$ 9,429 
12,440 
16,641 
99176 
22,346 
24 406 
26,863 


$ 9,839 
12,981 
175365 
20,010 
23,318 
25,468 
28,032 


$10,233 
13,501 
18,061 
20,812 
24,252 
26,488 
29,155 


$10,651 
14,053 
18,799 
21,663 
25,243 
27,571 
30,347 


on F499 


Population of Area of Residence 


100,000 - 
499 ,999 


$ 8,955 
11,807 
154770 
18,224 
2g 15% 
235059 
25,436 


$ 9,345 
iZeo21 
16,456 
195017 
22,078 
24,062 
26,543 


$ 9,719 
12,815 
17,115 
19,779 
22,963 
25,026 
27 ,606 


$10,116 
13,339 
17,815 
20,588 
23,902 
26,049 
28,735 


30,000 - 
997999 


1983 


$ 8,400 
11,016 
14,739 
175037 
194732 
21,554 
2agu do 


1984 


$ 8,766 
11,495 
15,380 
LR SELES 
20,590 
22,492 
24,807 


1985 


$298 27 
117,956 
155996 
18,490 
21,415 
235590 
25,801 


1986 


$ 9,490 
12,445 
16,650 
19,246 
22,290 
24,349 
26,856 


Less than 
_30,000_ 


$ 7,766 
10,221 
139710 
15,847 
18,383 
20,048 
22,108 


$ 8,104 
10,666 
14,307 
165537. 
19,183 
20,920 
23,070 


$ 8,429 
11,5098 
14,880 
17,200 
Poy or 
21 758 
23,994 


$ 8,774 
11,546 
15,488 
17 3303 
20,768 
22,647 
24,975 


Rural 


$ 6,973 
9,113 
l2,20s 
14,106 
16,403 
17,908 
LOG 781 


$ 7,276 
9,510 
12,734 
14,720 
7 ae 
18,687 
20,590 


$ 7,568 
orook 
13,244 
15,310 
17,803 
19,436 
21,415 


$e72 877. 
107295 
135785 
155936 
48,531 
20,251 
225290 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 
Population of Area of Residence 


500,000 100,000 - 30,000 - Less than 
and over 499,999 99,999 30,000 Rural 
Family 
Size 1987 
i} $11,118 $10,559 $ 9,906 $ 9,158 $ 8,222 
2 14,669 137923 12,990 £27082 10,746 
3 19,623 18,595 1379 16,166 14,389 
4 22,612 21,490 20,089 18,687 16,634 
5 26,349 24,949 236.206 abeo7s 19,343 
6 28,779 27,190 25,416 23 ,639 7a eg 7 
7 or more 31,676 29,994 28 ,032 26,069 23,266 
1988 
1 $11,574 $10,992 $10,312 $ 9,533 $ 8,559 
2 15,270 14,494 139723 12,546 11,187 
6 20,428 195357 18,092 16,829 14,979 
4 23.5539 ZERBiL) 20,913 19,453 17 , 306 
5 27,429 25,972 24,220 oe5 067 20,136 
6 29,959 28305 26 ,458 24,608 21,983 
7 or more 32,975 319224 29,181 279138 24,220 


= je 


FOOTNOTES 


Families and unattached individuals (the latter means persons living 
alone or in a household where they are not related to the other 
members) in the lowest income quintile (i.e., the bottom 20 percent 
of the income ladder) devoted 57.5 percent of their income to food, 
clothing and shelter in 1982. Those in the next-to-the lowest 
quintile spent on average 45.6 percent of their income on food, 
clothing and shelter. For each higher quintile, the proportion of 
income spent on necessities was lower; family units in the highest 
20 percent devoted only 33 percent of their income to food, clothing 
and shelter. These calculations are based on expenditure data 


presented in Statistics Canada's Family Expenditure in Canada, 1982 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1984), lable 31. 
See Statistics Canada, “Revision of Low Income Cut-offs", Income 


Distributions by Size in Canada, 1980 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 


Services Canada, 1982), pp. 120-128. 


After analyzing 1986 family expenditure data, Statistics Canada 
concluded that the resulting changes to the low income cut-offs were 
"mixed and relatively small" and thus decided to stick with the 1978 
base lines. In fact the 1986 base lines were generally higher than 
those based on the 1978 family expenditure data, resulting in higher 
estimates of the number and percentage of low-income Canadians, 
particularly among the elderly. Statistics Canada is currently 
reviewing its low-income measures and may modify them starting in 
1989. See Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1987 (Ottawa: 


Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1988), pp. 173-175. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1987 


(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1988), pp. 28-30. 


This graph is not intended to be a precise depiction of the actual 
curve linking expenditure on necessities to income. For more 

information on this subject, see Statistics Canada's Rebasing Low 
Income Cut-offs to 1978 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 


Canada, 1983). 


The Canadian Council on Social Development sets its poverty line for 
a family of three at one-half of average family income. Its poverty 
lines for families of different sizes are established by applying a 
weighting system in which a family unit of one person gets three 
points; a family of two, five points; a family of three, six points; 
a family of four, seven points; a family of five, eight points; and 
each larger size family an additional point. Unlike Statistics 
Canada's low income cut-offs, the CCSD poverty lines are not adjusted 


ae WP 


according to size of place of residence because the CCSD holds that 
living costs vary neither significantly nor systematically by 
community size. 


The CCSD estimated its 1984 poverty lines as follows: $9,056 for one 
person; $15,094 for a family of two; $18,113 for three; $21,131 for 
four; $24,150 for five; and $27,169 for a family of six. Table 2 in 
our paper shows that Statistics Canada's 1984 low income cut-offs for 
one person were $9,839 for a metropolitan area and $9,345 for a city 
of 100,000 to 499,999, but they were lower than the CCSD line in the 
case of smaller communities (the CCSD line was $9,056; the Statistics 
Canada 1984 lines were $8,766 for communities of 30,000 to 99,999, 
$8,104 for urban centers under 30,000 and $7,276 for rural areas). 
The CCSD lines for families of two and larger exceed the Statistics 
Canada lines for all community sizes. See Not Enough: The Meaning 
and Measurement of Poverty in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Council on 


Social Development, 1984), pp. 42 and 69. 


Our own (unofficial) estimates of the CCSD poverty lines for 1989 are 
as follows: $11,800 for one person; $19,667 for two; $23,600 for 
three; $27,533 for four; $31,467 for five; $35,400 for a family of 
six. The estimated CCSD line for one person is lower than the 
estimated Statistics Canada low income cut-offs for metropolitan areas 
($12,039) only, while the estimated CCSD lines for all other sizes of 
family and community are higher. The interested reader should contact 
the Canadian Council on Social Development for more information on its 
poverty lines. 


Income Security Programs Branch. Survey of Old Age Security and 
Canada Pension Plan Retirement Benefit Recipients, July 1981 (Ottawa: 
Health and Welfare Canada, 1983), Summary. This survey found that 
respondents reported an average of $10,622 as an adequate income for 


1981, where adequate was defined as "income (after taxes) necessary to 
cover essential needs". 


Gallup results as reported in "Families need $452 weekly, poll says", 
Toronto Star, May 9, 1988. The $399 figure is the average of the 
poverty lines for a family of four living in the five different size 
communities, ranging from metropolitan centers of 500,000 and above to 
rural areas. If we look only at the average poverty line for cities 
of 100,000 or more, the figure for 1988 - $442 - is also less than the 
Gallup average ($482) for respondents living in cities of 100,000 or 
more. 


Welfare income calculations are from the National Council of Welfare's 
report Welfare in Canada: the Tangled Safety Net. The Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto suggests that a mother with 
one child aged three needed $17,378 in 1986 for an adequate standard 
of living; our estimate for 1989 is $18,814. The mother in question 
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14. 
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works in the home rather than in the paid labor force. The Social 
Planning Council's standards of adequacy are determined by committees 
of persons knowledgeable about the costs of food, clothing, shelter, 
health and personal care, transportation, household maintenance and 
eS al required to maintain an adequate living stardard in 
oronto. 


Gross earnings are calculated on the basis of 40 hours a week, 52 
weeks a year. Net income is gross earnings plus federal sales tax 
credit less Canada Pension Plan contributions, unemployment insurance 
premiums, and federal and provincial income tax. Minimum wage rates 
are as follows: federal, $4.00 an hour; Yukon, $4.75; Northwest 
Territories, $5.00; British Columbia, $4.50; Alberta, $4.50; 
Saskatchewan, $4.50; Manitoba, $4.70; Ontario, $4.75; Quebec, $4.75; 
New Brunswick, $4.25; Nova Scotia, $4.50; Prince Edward Island, $4.50; 
Newfoundland, $4.25. 


Statistics Canada. Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1987 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1988), p. 163. 


Data based on revised (1978) low income cut-offs. 


All data in the paragraph are from the Statistics Canada report cited 
in the previous footnote. 


The poverty line for a family of four living in a metropolitan center 
was $22,616 in 1987, which represents 45.4 percent of the 1987 average 
income of $49,816 for a family of four. For a family of four living 
in a city with 100,000 to 499,999 residents, the 1987 poverty line 

was $21,494 or 43.1 percent of the average income for a four-person 
family. 


The poverty line for one person living in a metropolitan center was 
$11,120 in 1987, which represents 48.3 percent of the average 
weekly wage (on an annual basis) for 1987 ($23,022). 


Average incomes are for Canada; figures for metropolitan centers, 
which are not available, would be higher. 


These are technically known as the “low income cut-offs (1978) 
base". The "1978" refers to the Family Expenditure Survey data on 
which the cut-offs are based. Table 2 also presents low income 
cut-offs (1978) base. 
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National Council of Welfare 
Brooke Claxton Building 
Ottawa K1A OK9 


Director: Ken Battle 
Assistant Director: Steve Kerstetter 
Translation: Louise Ducharme 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


The National Council of Welfare was established by the Government 
Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens’ advisory body to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. Its mandate is to advise the Minister on 
matters pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across Canada and 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private citizens and serve 
in their personal capacities rather than as representatives of 
organizations or agencies. The membership of the Council has included past 
and present welfare recipients, public housing tenants and other low-income 
citizens, as well as lawyers, professors, social workers and others 
involved in voluntary service associations, private welfare agencies, and 
social work education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare deal with a wide range 
of issues on poverty and social policy in Canada, including: income 
security programs, medicare, poverty lines and poverty statistics, the 
retirement income system, the aged, tax reform, the working poor, children 
in poverty, community economic development, women and poverty, employment 
policy, single-parent families, social services, nutrition, community 
organizing, child welfare, poor people's groups, legal aid/legal services, 
low-income consumers, poverty coverage in the press and welfare reform. 


On peut se procurer des exemplaires en 

francais de toutes les publications du 

Conseil national du bien-étre social, 

en s‘adressant au Conseil national du 

bien-étre social, Immeuble Brooke Claxton 
OTTAWA KIA OK9 
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